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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 


VISIT TO THE MARKET 
(Reading Lesson) 
We visited the market today. 
It was cold and snowy. 
We wore our snowsuits and galoshes. 
The market was bright and clean. 
We saw fresh lettuce and celery. 


There were great piles of juicy apples 
and oranges. 


The boxes of red strawberries looked 
so good. 


There were red tomatoes, too. 


We saw beets, carrots, cabbages, Li 
and radishes. 4 
We bought vegetables for soup. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Visit to Market 

a. Make careful preparations for the visit. Discuss kinds of vegetables and fruits that 
can probably be seen. Make a list of these. Many children do not know the names of the 
common vegetables. Discuss the cleanliness and arrangement of the fruit and vegetables 
—also proper behavior during the visit. 

b. During the visit check your list to see how many fruits and vegetables you found at 
the market. Add new names. Call attention to the arrangement and the condition of the 
products. 

ce. After the visit draw pictures of stand. Make a vegetable chart—mount and label 
each kind of vegetable and review these frequently enough to ensure their memory. 


2. Play a Game 

One child describes a vegetable—another must give the name. Now reverse the game— 
“It” names the vegetable and calls on another child to describe it. 
3. Make Soup 

With the vegetables bought at the market make soup. Here is a fine place to stress 
the health value of vegetables. 


_ WHAT AMI? WHAT AM I? 
Iam green. I have long stalks. 
I have big leaves. | I must be kept cool and moist. 
I must be kept cool and moist. Some of my stalks are white. 


I am good for boys and girls. Most children like me. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


VEGETABLES GROWN UNDER GLASS (Reading Lesson) 


Vegetables can grow when it is cold. 


Vegetables can grow when snow covers 
the ground. 


They are grown under glass. 


The gardener puts good soil in wooden 
frames. 


These are called hot-beds. 

The seeds are planted and watered often. 
Over the beds are big sheets of glass. 

The warm sun shines through the glass. 


The soil is made warm so the seeds can 
grow. 


Soon there is a fine crop of vegetables. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
l. Effect of Sun Coming Through Glass 


Observe warmth of sun coming through the closed window. Measure temperature with 


a thermometer. Compare with places away from the window. If possible measure tem- 
perature of closed car if standing in the sun. 


2. A Hot-Bed 


Learn how to prepare a hot-bed. Discuss simply the type of soil, the depth of the soil, 
and the need of moisture. Make a hot-bed. Plant lettuce or any other quick growing seeds. 
Cover the frames with panes of glass and place in a sunny spot. Note the effect. 


3. Visit a Hot-House Growing Vegetables 


If possible go to a greenhouse which actually grows vegetables. If not try to get into 


an ordinary greenhouse. Many children may have fathers who are experimenting with 
small hot-beds in the back yards. 


STORY HOUR 
Years ago Grandfather used to make a simple hot-bed. He used an old window frame 
that had not had the glass broken. He placed the hot-bed on the south side of the house in 


the sunshine. He put earth and straw all around the outside to keep out the cold wind. Then 
he put the window frame over the bed for a cover. 


He always planted tomato seeds. In a few days the tiny leaves began to show. If the 
weather got too cold, Grandfather would put a lighted lantern inside the hot-bed. 

When the plants grew big enough to transplant he would put them in a larger bed. As 
soon as spring came and the danger of frost was past, Grandfather moved his tomato 
plants into the garden. 


By using the hot-beds Grandfather had strong plants early in the spring and ripe 
tomatoes early in the summer. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


REFRIGERATOR CARS (Reading Lesson) 


Some places are warm all the year. ——e 

Vegetables grow all year long in 

these places. 


They grow on small farms. 
These farms are called truck farms. 
The farmer is called a truck farmer. 


Each farmer may raise many vege- 
tables. 


Often he sends them far away. 

They are shipped in refrigerator cars. 
Refrigerator cars are kept very cold. 
The cold keeps the vegetables fresh. 


Now we can buy fresh vegetables all 
the year round. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
1. Map Study 
Learn the location of California, Texas, and Florida. Explain the temperature of these 
places. Try to understand something of the distance of these places to your school. Per- 
haps some child has a relative in one of these states. How long does it take a letter to come 
from that relative to your town? If it is not possible to learn distance from direct contact 


explain how long it takes a freight train to come. Lead class to see the need for 
refrigeration. 


2. Use of Refrigerator 


Compare an ice-box—the thickness of wall, where the ice is put, how fast the ice 
melts, ete. 


Talk over the modern refrigerator—the thickness of walls, what makes the ice. Stress 
the frequent defrosting of refrigerator to keep strain off the motor. 
3. Visit a Refrigerator Car 


This is possible in a large city. If it is not possible to visit a car there are many good 
pictures available. Free pictures of trains and train service may be had by writing to the 
Association of American Railroads, 924 Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


4. Discussion Period 


Contrast the variety of fresh vegetables that are available today as compared with the 
days of our mothers due to the use of the refrigerator car. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


FROZEN VEGETABLES (Reading Lesson) 


Years ago people learned how to can 
vegetables. 


Now we are learning how to freeze 
them. 


Frozen vegetables come in packages. 
Each package is carefully wrapped. 
It must be kept in a refrigerator. 

It is as hard as a piece of ice. 


It must be kept frozen until time to cook 
it. 
Then the frozen vegetable is put in a 
1 pan. 
J A little water is put over it and soon it 
is cooking. 
It looks and tastes like a fresn vege- 
table. 


Frozen vegetables are very good for 
boys and girls. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Compare a dish of canned peas with a dish of frozen peas. Note the difference in color 
and firmness of peas. Examine a package of frozen peas. Feel how hard the vegetable is 


frozen. Explain that if the vegetable thaws out it cannot be refrozen but must be cooked 
at once. 
ne 2. Learn where these frozen vegetables can be purchased and how much a package costs. 
ct Compare with canned vegetable. 
or 


3. Send a committee to a market with a homeroom mother to find what foods are now 
frozen. They will be surprised to find the large number of foods frozen—fruit, vege- 
tables, fish, fowl, meat. . 

ice 1. Bring in empty boxes or labels from frozen foods. 

ESS 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. A package of frozen peas cost 25 cents. A can of peas costs 19 cents. Which 


od costs more? How much more? 

the 2. A package of frozen spinach costs 23 cents. How much will two packages 
cost? 

- 3. When I buy two packages of frozen spinach how much change will I get if 


I give the storekeeper 50 cents? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


The Tomato Farmer 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


GRADES I and II 
THE TOMATO FARMER 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. Teachers should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 

Whom do you see in this picture? 

What do they have in their baskets? 

Why do you suppose they look so happy? 

How many baskets of tomatoes do they have? 

How many pails of tomatoes have they? 

Can you tell how many baskets and pails of tomatoes they have picked? 


Do you think they have picked all the tomatoes there are on the vines? What makes you 
think so? 


Where do you suppose the people in this picture live? 

What do you suppose they will do with so many tomatoes? 

What season of the year do you think it is? What makes you think so? 
Do you like tomatoes? How do you best like to have them served? 
Name all the different ways you know of serving tomatoes. 

What other vegetables do you like? 

What is your favorite vegetable? How do you like to have it served? 
Name some vegetables that grow on vines. 

Name some vegetables that grow under ground. 

Name three green vegetables. 

What vegetables are good in salads? 

Are you going to have a vegetable garden at your home this spring? 
What are you going to raise in your garden? 


THINGS TO DO 
Why should everyone who can, raise a vegetable garden this year? 


Find catalogues of garden vegetables. Cut out a picture of the vegetable you like best and 


paste it on a piece of wrapping paper. Under your picture write one interesting sentence 
about the vegetable. 


Make vegetable posters showing which vegetables are good to serve at one meal. 


On one poster paste the vegetables that grow under ground. On another poster paste the 
vegetables that grow above ground. 


Draw a picture of the vegetables you like best to eat. 
Can you tell your classmates how to plant one kind of vegetable? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS — Continued 
GRADES III and IV 


RAISING TOMATOES 


Does it seem a little early to start talking and thinking about a vegetable garden for this spring? 
It may be early in the season to plant vegetable seeds in most sections of our country but it is really not 
too early to start our thinking and planning for spring. 


Our Government needs a great many vegetables for its soldiers and sailors and men in the air corps. 
Boys and girls, and men and women in some other countries need more food than they can raise to keep 
themselves and their soldiers and sailors healthy. There are so many men in our own country who used 
to raise vegetables that are now doing other important work for us, we must learn how to do their work 
as farmers and so help our Government by raising food for ourselves, our friends, and our neighbors. Of 
course we do not wish to waste our time, our land, or our seeds, so let us try to find out before we begin 
just how to plant and care for vegetables. 


Tomatoes are one of the best and most widely used vegetables of all. Their seeds need to be planted 


earlier than most vegetables so shall we begin planning our spring garden by first learning more about the 
care and different uses of the tomato? 


To be sure of having an early crop of tomatoes, select seed of a variety that grows quickly. Two 
early varieties are the Earliana and the Chalk’s Early Jewel. Plant these seeds in a shallow box about 
eight weeks before the time for setting the plants in the garden. Probably the last part of March or the 
first of April are the best times for planting these seeds. Place the box in a warm sunny spot inside your 
home and keep the soil moist. When the plants begin to grow and crowd each other in the box, they 
should be transplanted to old strawberry boxes, flower pots, or even cardboard cereal boxes. 


As soon as the danger of frost is past, tomato plants should be set out in the garden. They grow 
faster and stronger in the fresh air and sunshine just the same as do boys and girls. Whenever any plant 
is moved from one place to another it should be handled carefully so as to avoid breaking the tender 
stalks and roots. Tomato plants need a lot of space in which to grow in the garden. They should be planted 
3 feet apart in rows that are 4 feet apart. Soon after setting the plants in the garden, a stake should be 
driven near each plant, to which it may be tied. This will prevent the plant from breaking over when the 
fruit forms on the stems. Be careful. Many plants are injured by the string used to tie them up. A good 
plan is to loop the string around the stake and tie it under a leaf stem. 


Many people use green tomatoes for making pickles of different kinds, but the ripe tomatoes seem 
to have more uses. Ripe tomatoes are excellent food for everyone. They contain mineral salts and are rich 
in vitamins which our bodies need. Ripe tomatoes can be served fresh as a salad; they can be stewed, 
broiled, used for soups, and cooked with macaroni and other foods. Sauces, pickles, and relishes are made 


from tomatoes, and large quantities are canned. When oranges are not available tomato juice is an ex- 
cellent food for children. 


Tomatoes can be raised in every part of our country, but Maryland and New Jersey are the leading 
states in tomato canning. Perhaps your mother cans her own tomatoes. If you raise enough tomatoes in 
your garden this spring for your own family’s needs, just think how much you are helping our Govern- 
ment as well as your own family. That will leave the tomatoes that are in the market for people to buy 
who do not have a chance to raise a garden. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Why do tomatoes have to be planted so early and then transplanted to the garden? 
In what way are the plants likely to be injured by the string used to tie them up? 
Why are not tin cans good for transplanting tomatoes this spring? 

Why should so much space be left around the tomato plants? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


See how much of the following information you can find: 
By what measure are tomatoes sold in the market? 
What is the usual price of early ripe tomatoes? 
What kind of soil do tomato plants like best? 


What are some of the enemies of the tomato plants and how can the farmer protect his plants from 
these enemies? 


About how deeply should the tomato plants be set into the ground? 
About how long after the plants are set into the ground should one expect to find ripe tomatoes? 


Make a class booklet of tomatoes. Show uses of the fruit with pictures and stories. Show ways of plant- 
ing and caring for the tomato plants. 


Learn how to plant and care for some ether vegetable that you plan to raise this spring. 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Our Dinner Dishes 


Maybe you have broken one of mother’s dinner plates or cups and felt very bad’ 


when you have gathered up the pieces from the floor. You have probably wished they 
were made of something unbreakable. Do you know of what most table dishes are made? 
Clay,—they are made of different kinds of clay. 


Almost any kind of clay will make a dish, but usually a blend of different kinds is used 
to make table dishes. It requires great skill to prepare clay for dishes. Not a single grain 
of clay should be coarser than any other grain or it will make a bad-looking place on 
the dish. For the making of porcelain, clay is ground, pounded, sifted, and washed several 
times; then it is sifted through a screen so fine that it looks like a closely woven piece of 
cloth. After it has been passed through this screen it is called “slip”. The slip is beaten 
and tumbled about by other machines until it is a very fine, soft paste and ready to go to 
the potter’s wheel. 


The man at the potter’s wheel is called the “thrower” because he lifts the lump of clay 
above his head and throws it down heavily upon the center of the wheel. The wheel turns 
around slowly so the potter can see all sides of his dish without having to move. His fingers 
work very skillfully as he fashions a vase, or a cup in the soft wad of clay. No two pieces 
of handwork are exactly alike, so many of them are passed to a man who is called a 
“turner”. The turner has a lathe with which he thins any place that may be a little too 


thick, rounds the edge, and smooths it. In this way each dish becomes exactly like the 
others in the set. 


In many potteries articles are formed in plaster of Paris moulds. The mould is put 
upon a power machine which keeps it turning, and clay is pressed against its walls from 
within. Above the mould is a piece of iron cut in the shape of the inside curve of the bow] 
or whatever is being made. This skims off all the extra clay from the inside of the dish. The 
flatter types of dishes like plates and saucers, are made this way The workman places a 
piece of clay shaped something like the moon on the bottom part of the mould. A second 
mould shaped like half of the bottom of the dish is brought down close and turns, cutting 
off all the extra clay and shaping the bottom of the dish. ; 


POTTER'S A KILN BUILT 


INTO A THICK 
BRICK WALL. 
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If a pitcher of the very finest type ware is to be made, still another method is used. The 
mould is made in two different sections and tied together. The slip is poured inside the 
mould and allowed to harden around the outside. When the hardened slip has made a 
lining that is thick enough around the inside of the mould, the remaining liquid is poured 
out. The mould is carefully opened and the pitcher is very gently taken out. The handle 
is fashioned in the same way by another mould and fastened to the pitcher with slip. 
All fine ware is made by hand because machines do not work well with the finest clays. 
Only cheap dishes are made entirely by machinery. 


A dish is only half made when it is moulded. It must be set aside and dried thoroughly 
at an even heat of about 85 degrees Fahrenheit. Then it is baked in a huge oven, called a 
“kiln”, for several hours at the intense heat of about 2000 degrees Fahrenheit. As the dish 
is taken from the kiln it is known as “biscuit” because it is so dull and porous. It then has 
to be glazed to make it smooth and shiny. This is done by dipping each dish into a glazing 
preparation or by spraying it on with a huge atomizer. Some dishes are decorated under- 
neath the glazing and sometimes the decorating is done on the outside of the glaze. 
After the glazing process the dishes again have to be fired to harden the glazed surface. 


The next time a dish is broken at your house examine a broken section. See if you can 
tell the difference between the “biscuit” section of the ware and the glazed surface. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
Compare the surface of an ordinary red pottery flower pot and that of a dinner plate. 
What is the difference? What makes the difference? 
Could a dish be made out of the modelling clay in your classroom? How do you know? 


Do you think the clay used in porcelain is finer or coarser than the modelling clay? 
Why is pottery making considered a very skillful work? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Bring samples of different kinds of pottery to class. Examine them carefully for any 
differences that you can find. 


Mould different kinds of dishes out of clay. Notice how difficult it is to get a dish perfectly 
even on all sides. In what way would a potter’s wheel help you? 

Find out some of the methods of decorating pottery dishes. 

Describe a potter’s mould for a pitcher to your classmates. 


Find out what is meant by 85 degrees “Fahrenheit”. What is the difference between a 


Fahrenheit thermometer and a Centigrade thermometer? Which is used in your class- 
room? How can you tell? 


THE TWO HALVES OF A PLASTER OF 
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To Brazil 


The Biggest Coffee Cup in the World 


FLORA 


Mhiss ALLEN was_ busy 


hanging the map of South Ameri- 
ca when the Travel Class took 
their seats. The blackboards were 
clean and new chalks of different 
colors lay in the grooves at the 
bottom. 

“There, I’m ready to go places; 
are you?” she said. “Get your suit- 
cases for we may be gone a long 
while. This time we are going to 
Brazil.”” Miss Allen outlined the 
biggest country in South Ameri- 
ca with her long pointed stick. 
“The word big describes about 
everything for Brazil is the big- 
gest Republic in the world. It has 
the longest rivers, the deepest gold 


mine, the largest animals and 
birds, even the butterflies are 
huge.” 


“Then it must be a country of 
giants. Are the people large, too?” 
asked Ned. 

“Well,” laughed Miss Allen, “I 
have heard the expression ‘a regu- 
lar Amazon’ applied to a large 
strong woman. Everything that 
grows along the Amazon River is 
large. But come, let’s be on our 
way. Our plane is waiting. 

“As we fly over the Atlantic 
Ocean we'll talk about Brazil as 
Pedro Cabral found it in the year 
1500. He was looking for India 
as Columbus was but he found 
Brazil. However the air was so 
alive with parrots, red, blue, yel- 
low and green, and they were 
screaming and making such a 
noise that he called it ‘Parrot 


Land’ or ‘The Land of Parrots.’ 


C. RUE 


The next year, 1501, a man named 
Amerigo Vespucci, sailed into the 
beautiful harbor of Rio. It was 
so beautiful and his calendar told 
him that it was the first day of 
January so he called it right then 
and there Rio de Janeiro which 
means River of January. Ameri- 
go wrote so much and talked so 
much about the wonderful new 
land that the whole country was 
named after him ‘America.’ 

“Ah! here we are. The pilot tells 
us to look about us as we enter 
the port of this beautiful dream 
city of Rio. Rows and rows of tall 
palm trees, beautiful fountains 
and statues and mountains; every- 
where a blaze of color. 

“When Amerigo Vespucci land- 
ed here he saw trees of bright red 
wood. That is how he came to 
name it Brazil which means the 
color of fire. The red wood from 
these trees makes a very fine dye. 

“Let us land here, Mr. Pilot, and 
will you please wait for us. We 
would like to walk up that beau- 
tiful boulevard and see what the 
city is like. The colors are so 
bright. The sky seems bluer here, 
the flowers gayer and the sand 
more golden and the marble 
statues are glittering white. The 
pilot says the streets are scrubbed 
every night, no wonder this looks 
like Spotless town. There is Sugar 
Loaf mountain sticking right up 
out of the blue sea. How would you 
like to ride up to the top on that 
tiny car, Marvin? Yes, it would be 
fun but a dizzy ride. 
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“Look at this wonderful side- 
walk made of small bright stones. 
Some of the stones are set in to 
make patterns. There are some 
flowers, Helen, and isn’t that a 
horse, Marvin? 

“The shop windows are like 
those of New York and Chicago 
and the theaters are huge beauti- 
ful stone buildings. It is only the 
middle of the morning here, but 
every one is dressed up as if go- 
ing to a party. 

“Mr. Pilot, we want to see a 
coffee plantation ; will you take us 
or shall we find a guide? 

“The pilot suggests that we find 
a colono and ask him to take us 
to see a plantation where coffee 
grows. A colono is a farmer. Here 
comes one. He and his wife have 
come to town to do some shopping. 
I will draw a picture of a colono 
and, Helen, you may color his hat 
yellow and his belt and necker- 
chief red. 

“The colono says if we would 
like to ride on his cart which has 
only a few groceries in it, he will 
take us out to the big plantation 
where he and his wife work. He 
brought in a whole load of coffee 
beans early this morning to be 
shipped off on boats. Wait a min- 
ute, the colono says we should stop 
in this hat shop and buy us each 
a sun hat. These hats are very 
convenient for in the rainy sea- 
son they can be turned up to catch 
the rain, like inverted umbrellas 
but we'll wear them turned down 
today to shade our eyes. 

“It will be fun to ride on the 
colono’s big two wheeled cart; 
come, pile in. The colono’s wife 
speaks in Portuguese so we cannot 
understand her but her smile I’m 
sure is in English because it seems 
to tell us that we are welcome to 
ride with them. The colono him- 
self can talk to us. Hold on tight; 
this wagon is like a rocking horse. 

“The cart is stopping and the 
man says this is his house. It is 
only a little hut, but it is neat and 
the vegetable garden and flower 
beds are well kept. There is nice 
corn there, Marvin. Perhaps they 
will ask us to dinner after we have 
been over the plantation. The 
colono says that in early spring 
the coffee trees are covered with 
white flowers, but now they are 
covered with red berries. Color 
the berries on this branch red, 
Mabel, and the leaves green. Now 
isn’t that pretty? It is like holly 
except for the shape of the 
leaves. I believe I am glad it is 
berry time and they are picking 
the coffee berries today. Come and 
see this coffee berry. It has two 
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seeds. After these seeds are dried 
in the sun, they are packed in 
white sacks and taken to the ware- 
house. The colono says he has a 
brother who is a coffee taster. He 
tastes the coffee, then marks the 
flavor on a label. 

“Look, Ned, I thought the colo- 
no’s wife would ask us to dinner 
and she has. She has set a table 
in the yard right under a palm 
tree. Oh, thank you. Indeed we 
would like some of your wonder- 
ful corn. The ears are so large. 
I’m sure that one ear is as much 
as we can each eat. How green the 
beans are and the sweet potatoes 
are nearly red. This is surely a 
land of bigness and color. 

“Now we really must go on, for 
our pilot is going to take us along 
the Amazon River. He said he will 
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fly as low as he can so we can see 
the animals. Have you your bi- 
noculars, Ned, and you, Helen? 

“T believe it is safer up here in 
the air. We can look down on the 
dense forest and see the alligators 
dozing in the sun and there is a 
tall stork sitting on one leg. Mon- 
keys are chattering and howling. 
Birds are singing. One sounds as 
if he were ringing a bell. In fact 
he is called the ‘bell bird.’ There 
is a frogon with a bright red 
breast and green back. Every- 
where the vines loop from tree to 
tree like giant lace while the yel- 
low waters of the Amazon wind 
in and out. It is deep, too, deep 
enough for ocean steamers to trav- 
el on for thousands of miles. 

“Zambos, who are half Negro 
and half Indian, are the only peo- 
ple who live along the Amazon. 
They can stand the heat and mos- 
quitoes and ants. They get their 
food in their own way. Sometimes 
they shoot the fish with a bow and 
arrow and catch birds with a blow 
pipe. They eat the roots of trees 
for potatoes and make a kind of 
butter out of turtle eggs. The pilot 
says they eat white ants for des- 
sert and they think grasshoppers 
are really quite delicious. 

“A very important thing is 
found here, very important indeed 
right now. It is rubber. If it were 
not so difficult to get it out of the 
jungle we could have more of it. 
Look down below, Marvin. There 
is a man tapping a rubber tree. 
They hang up little cups to catch 
the rubber milk. There are some 
little zambos watching the men as 
they dip a stick in the milk, then 
twirl it over a fire until it forms 
a big lump. These rubber lumps 
are carried in canoes or launches 
to the market where they are sold. 


“There are other trees that are 
very useful, too. They are the car- 
nauba or vegetable wax trees from 
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which phenograph records are 
made. There is another tree that 
grows in Brazil. Can you guess 
what it is, Mabel? It bears some- 
thing very good to eat on it. Ned 
has guessed. It is the Brazil nut 
tree. It is taller than any of the 
other trees and there is a lovely 
black and orange bird called a 
cacique who builds its nest on the 
branches. The nests are like long 
narrow purses with a door on the 
side, 

“Now before we leave Brazil, 
we will stop down here for a drink 
of tea. Well, it isn’t really tea, but 
it is something like it. Here is a 
drink for you, Helen, and one for 
you, Mabel, and the clerk has one 
ready for each of you boys. It is 
called Maté and we will sip it from 
a gourd. Here are some straws for 
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each of us. I will draw a picture so much to see and learn. But here our imaginary trip to Brazil we 


of aman sipping some Maté. we are, back in our schoolroom make a question book. After our 
“T wish we could come here again. trip to Brazil I know we can 


every day for a month. There is “Suppose as our souvenir of answer all the questions.” 


HOW TO MAKE THE 
QUESTION BOOK 


(See illustration on page 16) 


THE QUESTIONS 


. How did Brazil get its name? 
. What was its first name, and why ? 


. How did South America get its name? 
For the cover use heavy cream or white paper. . How did Rio de Janeiro get its name? 


1 
2 
3 
4 
Fold it in two and trace the cup onto the paper with 5. Tell us about Rio. 
the handle at the folded edge. Cut out. Color the 6. What is a coffee farmer called? 
coffee brown, coffee-berries red, and the leaves /?: What language do they usually speak? ; 
penne 8. Describe a coffee plantation in early spring. 
; 9. How does it look in June? 

. How many seeds are there in a coffee berry ? 
. Name some animals in Brazil. 

Clip book together at handle, or tie it with a 
ribbon. Write a question on one page and the answer 


2 é 14. Name some trees and what they are used for. 
on the opposite one. Illustrate your answers with 15 


The inside pages should be made in the same way 10 
but of thinner paper. 11 


weet erm ~- 


drawings, if possible. 


. Next to coffee, what is their favorite drink, and 


how do they drink it? 


RIDDLES 


Things We See on the Farm 


ALTA ROBERTS SLATER 


I 
I am the home of horses. 
I may house the cow. 
You like to climb and tumble 
In my big hay mow. 


I am riding on a rack. 

With a pitch fork on my back. 

I have been grown upon the farm. 
I’ll soon be pitched into the barn. 


IX 
I am the home of baby birds. 
I’m found in bush or tree. 


I’m built of feathers, twigs or 
grass. 


(Load of hay) You may find eggs in me. 
What am I? 


(Bird's neat) 


X 


Bring along your small sailboat. havea large wheel 


Up high near my top. 


(Stream or Creek) Tf the wind doesn’t blow 


My big wheel will stop. 


What am I? What am I? 
(Barn 
Il VI 
I’m good to eat. I’ll race you down the hill. 
In my shell I hide. I’ll carry the leaves afloat. 
First comes the white. Tt’s fun to wade in me. 
I’m yellow inside. 
? 
What am I? ‘kaa, What am I? 
Ill 
Squirrels frisk among my vil 
branches. 


Birds build their nests in me. 
I am a good place for a swing. 
Boys climb high as can be. 


What am I? What am I? 


IV 
I am cold and shining. 
I am made of steel so bright. 
I have many sharp teeth 
Which will cut your boards just 
right. 
What am I? 


(Saw) 


I hammer my bill 

On the trunks of trees 
For bugs and beetles 
And insects like these. 


When the wind blows hard 
Some water will flow. 
Now watch the big wheel 


How fast it does go! 
What am 


(Woodpecker ) (Wind mill 


I may be black, frisky and gay, 
Perhaps a smooth-as-satin bay. 
Maybe a big, slow, dappled grey. 
Sometimes I work in the fields all 
day. 
What am I? 


(Horee 
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Signs of Spring 
A Play for March 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


NoTE: The music for this play 
is found in The Golden Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs—Hall and McCreary 
Co., Chicago, 

CHARACTERS : 

Children Representing 

MOTHER NATURE 

ROBIN 

GREEN GRASS 

KITES (Four Children) 

Pussy WILLOW 

SPRING CLEANING (Two Chil- 
dren) 

TULIPs (Six Children) 

PLANTING A GARDEN 
Children) 

MARBLES (Two Children) 
SCENE: At MOTHER NATURE’S 
Home. 

(As the scene opens MOTHER 
NATURE is sitting outside of her 
home looking in first one direction 
and then the other.) 

MOTHER NATURE: 

The sun feels warm, it’s time for 

Spring! 

But where are the signs that 

Spring will bring? 

One thing I’m sure Winter has 
gone, 

And it’s time to hear Spring’s first 
song. 

(In the distance the following 
song is heard by chorus of soft 
voices. Tune “Long, Long Ago,” 
p. 34.) 

Tell me the signs of the Spring 
that are here, 

Springtime is here, Springtime is 
here. 

Let’s hear the songs of the birds 
that we love, 

Springtime is here, 

Spring is here! 

Now you are come all my joys are 
so great; 

Let me forget that sometimes you 
are late. 

Robin, Oh Robin, I love you so 
dear. 

Springtime is here, Spring is here. 

MOTHER NATURE: 

The fairies are singing their song 
to me, 

Now I am sure as I can be, 

That the signs of Spring are not 
very far. 

I shall gladly welcome them, ah 
ha, ah ha! 

(Enter ROBIN singing the ‘“‘Rob- 
in Song,” p. 89.) 


(Four 


ROBIN: 

Hello Mother Nature, I’ve just 
come from the South, 

And I’m looking for a worm to put 
in my mouth. 

I’m glad to return to the North 
once more; 

‘Twas a long hard trip from 
shore to shore, 

But now I’ve travelled the long, 
long path, 

I hope I can find my same bird 
bath. 

(The ROBIN hops off the stage 
chirping ) 

Chee-ree-chee-ree ! 

GREEN GRASS (A small child) 

I may be very, very small, 

But at least I’m very, very small. 
I always leave you in the Fall 
But in the Spring, I’m seen 

So don’t forget 
The violet’s blue, 

But I am green 

Though covered with dew, 

I can be seen. 

(GRASS exits and four children 
enter with kites of all different col- 
ors. They speak together.) 

The March Wind’s here, we’ll fly 
our kites. 

We know they’ll reach to very 
great heights! 

It’s a sign of Spring, when March 
winds blow. 

For then we’re sure our kites will 
go. 

(They then sing to the tune of 
“The Farmer in the Dell,” p. 92.) 

The words are: 


The March Winds blow to-day. 
The March Winds blow to-day— 


Heigh oh the derry oh, our kites 
are on the way! 


9 
The kites fly up so high 
The kites fly up so high, 
Heigh oh the derry oh, they nearly 
touch the sky. 
3. 
We'd like to fly high, too, 
We’d like to fly high, too, 
Heigh oh the derry oh, but what 
are we going to do! 


(Exit KITES and enter PUSSY 
WILLOW.) 


Pussy WILLOW: 

I am as Soft as a nice down pillow. 

I am called pretty pussy willow. 

I grow in wet swampy places, 

And I’m the one to bring Spring’s 
traces. 

When you see me you know ’tis 

Spring, 

So please I beg my praises sing. 

(Pussy WILLOW then places a 
bunch of willows in a vase and 
goes out. The two children repre- 
senting SPRING CLEANING enter. 
One has a mop, the other a 
broom.) 

Children Representing SPRING 
CLEANING. 

We sweep and we mop, 

We scrub and we clean. 

We’re ready to flop, 

And we’ve grown quite lean. 
For ’tis time for Spring Cleaning, 
If you get our real meaning. 

We have this job once a year; 
Hope it brings you all cheer! 

(They then sing together to the 
tune of “Three Blind Mice,” 
p. 119.) 

Sweep, dust, clean. 

Sweep, dust, clean. 

That’s what we mean. 

That’s what we mean. 

We clean the house with a mop 
and a broom. 

We start in the cellar and clean 
every room. 

Out goes all of the dirt, boom, 
boom! 

Sweep, dust, clean. 

(Six children representing the 
TULIPS enter. If they cannot carry 
real tulips, artificial ones may be 
substituted. They recite together.) 
In the Spring we come out of the 

ground, 

I’m sure you’ve seen us all around. 
Red and yellow and purple, too! 

We're always of the brightest hue. 
Think of us when you think of 

Spring, 

And now for you we'd like to sing. 

(They sing “When I Was a 
Lady,” p. 87, substituting the 
word Tulip for Lady. Four chil- 
dren enter dressed as farmers and 
farmerettes. They act as they re- 
cite.) 

FIRST CHILD: 

This is the way I dig the ground, 
Throwing the dirt all around. 
SECOND CHILD: 

This is the way I plant the seed; 


I try to plant all I shall need. 
THIRD CHILD: 


This is the way I use the rake. 


A very good garden shall I make. 


FOURTH CHILD: 


And now the weeds I shall hoe. 
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Just as soon as they start to grow! 
(They exit and two boys enter, 

each with a bag of marbles. They 

pretend to play as they speak.) 

Marbles is surely a sign of 
Spring! 

We’re ready to start, we’re in the 
ring. 

One is the loser, the other -the 
winner. 

We only stop when it’s time for 
dinner. 


(They play a few times before 
leaving. MOTHER NATURE who has 
been watching all that has passed 
before her, speaks.) 

MOTHER NATURE: 

Another Spring and with it peace, 

Is now our prayer without cease. 

But let us sing in our usual 
manner. 

Our lovely song, “Star Spangled 

Banner.” 

(The latter song to be sung by 
all to close the program.) 
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NO PURRING 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


What do willow pussies 
Care for winds that bite? 

Or even for a late snow 
Falling in the night? 


Woolen socks they’re wearing, 
And coats of warm fur. 
But for all their comfort 
I never hear one purr. 


Francois Millet’s Paint Brush 


CHARACTERS : 

FRANCOIS, 10 years of age 

FATHER 

MOTHER 

UNCLE 

GRANDMOTHER 

SISTER EMILIE 

THE SCHOOL MASTER 

Two NEIGHBORS 

FRANCOIS, years later 

CATHERINE, his wife 

THREE NEIGHBORS 

Costumes, school clothes for 

children and long dresses for old- 
er women, also long trousers for 
the men. 


SCENE I 
The table is set for supper. 
FATHER, MOTHER, UNCLE 
CHARLES, GRANDMOTHER AND 
FRANCOIS are having hot soup and 
crusts of bread. 

FATHER: 

What have you been doing today, 
Francois? 

FRANCOIS: 

Helping Uncle Charles build the 
stone wall. 

UNCLE CHARLES: 

Francois was a bad boy to-day, he 
almost fell into the ocean. 

FATHER: 

How many times have I told you 
not to go near that ocean? 

FRANCOIS: 

I won’t go near it again, father. 
I saw some tiny tadpoles slide into 
a pool and I thought I could get 
them but a big wave came in and 
went right over my head. 

UNCLE: 

It was a good thing that I was 
nearby and was strong enough to 
pull him to safety. 

They finish their supper and 
GRANDMOTHER and MOTHER clear 
the table, while FATHER and 
UNCLE sit there moulding a piece 


HELEN C. LARGE 


of wet clay. Then MOTHER and 
GRANDMOTHER start their spin- 
ning. 

FRANCOIS (Takes the Bible): 
I am going to draw some of the 
pictures in here. I like to draw. It 
is such fun. 

A knock is heard at the door. The 
SCHOOL MASTER enters. 

Mr. DRAKE, THE SCHOOL MAs- 
TER: 

Good evening every one. 

FATHER and MOTHER (to- 
gether): 

Good evening, Mr. Drake. Come 
right in and sit down. 

MOTHER (Nodding to FRAN- 
COIS): 

It is time for you to go to bed. 

FRANCOIS (Quickly getting up) : 
Good night every one. 

He kisses his mother. 

Mr. DRAKE: 

I came to-night to talk to you 
about Francois. 

FATHER (Suspecting that 
FRANCOIS has gotten into some 
kind of trouble): 

What has Francois been doing? 

Mr. DRAKE: 

He refuses to do his arithmetic. 
Instead he spends his time draw- 
ing. He draws, draws, draws and 
he won’t do his sums. 

(Mr. DRAKE holds up two books 
and there on the inside of the cover 
are several pictures that FRAN- 
COIs has drawn) 

MOTHER (Noticing that FATH- 

ER was getting angry): 
Mr, Drake, we will talk to Fran- 
cois and try to make him study. 
We want him to succeed in the 
world and we know that he must 
learn how to do arithmetic if he is 
to succeed. 

FATHER (In a loud tone of 
voice): 


Yes, we certainly shall speak to 
him. 

Mr. DRAKE (Seeing that he 
had aroused the ire of Mr. MIL- 
LET, arose quickly) : 

I must be going now. Good night. 
Mr. DRAKE goes off the stage. 

FATHER: 

What are we going to do with that 
boy? 

MOTHER: 

Francois is a good boy. He likes 
to draw better than anything else 
in the world. Perhaps some day 
he will become a great artist. Who 
knows? 

FATHER: 

I want him to work in the fields. 
I want him to be a farmer and not 
an artist. I don’t like the idea of 
Mr. Drake coming here to com- 
plain about him. 

UNCLE CHARLES and GRAND- 
MOTHER: 

We must help him. He is still only 
a little boy. 


SCENE 2 

Family living room, after the 
family has returned from church 
on Sunday morning. 

SISTER EMILIE: 
What did Francois draw on the 
stone wall today? 

MOTHER: 
He drew a picture of a kind old 
man. His back is bent and he is 
leaning on a cane. It looks exactly 
like an old friend of ours. The peo- 
ple coming from church all 
stopped to look at it and admire it. 

Two NEIGHBORS (Who have 
stopped in after church): 
We have just seen the beautiful 
drawing Francois did on the wall 
with a piece of charcoal. He has a 
gift, one that should be developed 
for it is a gift from Heaven. No 
time should be lost. 
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MOTHER AND FATHER (Shake 
their heads and whisper to- 
gether): 

FATHER: 

I always wanted my son to follow 
in my footsteps and be a farmer. 

MOTHER: 

I am afraid now that we can keep 
him here no longer. We must 
choose, 

FATHER: 

You are right, Mother. Tomorrow, 
I will take him to Cherbourg to 
see the master artist, Bon Dou- 
moucel. I should have taken him 
before but he was needed in the 
fields but his brothers are older 
now so that they can take his 
place. 

FRANCOIS (Comes on the stage 
and stops when he notices that 
something is going on): 

What is the matter? 

MOTHER: 

Get all of your drawings, that you 
have hidden under your mattress, 
wrap them carefully for you are 
going to start early in the morning 
for Cherbourg. You will take 
them to the great master, Bon 
Doumoucel. 

FRANCOIS (Rushes over and 
puts his arms around his 
mother): 

Oh! Mother I am so happy. That is 
what I want to do more than any- 
thing else in the world. 


SCENE 3 


Years later. Francois is married 
now and has children. Francois 
and his wife are sitting in their 
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living room. It is the morning 
after The International Exhibi- 
tion in Paris. 

FRANCOIS’S WIFE: 
Look at the morning paper! Isn’t 
it wonderful that you have been 
awarded the medal for being the 
greatest artist? 

FRANCOIS: 
I owe it all to you, Catherine. You 
have been a brave, loyal wife, al- 
ways sharing my deepest thoughts. 
You kept urging me on when I be- 
came discouraged, It is you who 
should receive the medal and not I. 

FRANCOIS’S WIFE (beaming 
with happiness): 
Nonsense, Francois, you worked 
very, very hard and deserve every 
bit of credit. What picture do you 
like best of all that you have 
painted ? 

FRANCOIS: 
I think the pictures that I painted 
before I ever took painting les- 
sons, They came right from my 
soul. My only regret is now that 
mother, father and grandmother 
are not here to enjoy our success. 
I owe so much to them. 

FRANCOIS’S WIFE: 
I wish they had lived, too. They 
would be so proud of you. 

FRANCOIS: 
What picture of mine do you like 
best of all? 

FRANCOIS’S WIFE: 
Of course I like them all but the 
“Angelus” stands out in my mem- 
ory and “Feeding Her Birds’ is 
another one I especially like. Per- 
haps it is because we have little 
children to feed. That mother sit- 


ting in the courtyard feeding her 
three little children always looked 
so real. Their wooden shoes look so 
quaint. The little girls with their 
small brother between them wait 
so patiently for their mother to 
feed them from that long handled 
wooden spoon. Only an artist like 
you, Francois, could paint like 
that. 

THREE NEIGHBORS knock and 
enter: 

They shake hands with MR. AND 
Mrs. MILLET, 
We congratulate you both. We 
want you to know that we are so 
happy at your success and we are 
proud that you are neighbors of 
ours. 

FRANCOIS and WIFE (Very mod- 
estly): 
Thank you very much. It was nice 
of you to drop in. 

THREE NEIGHBORS: 
The village is going to have a big 
celebration for you tomorrow 
night and we must go now for 
there is much work to be done. 
Until we meet again, goodbye. 

FRANCOIS and WIFE: 
Thank you again and goodbye. 

FRANCOIS’S WIFE: 
Let’s take a day off and celebrate. 

FRANCOIS: 
What shall we do? 

FRANCOIS’S WIFE: 
Let’s take the children and go for 
a picnic in the country. We can get 
away from every one where it is 
quiet and peaceful and enjoy our 
success together. 

FRANCOIS: 
Let’s hurry before any more 
guests arrive. 


LEARNING GRAMMAR 


Grammar is easy 


If you know 
How the parts 


Of speech should go. 


For instance, NOUN 


Is just a name, 


Like “April”, “button’’, 
“John”, or “game’’. 


The ADJECTIVE 
Describes a noun,— 
Like “pretty” sunset, 


“Funny” clown. 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The VERB shows action: 
“Sing’’, or “play”, 
“Learning” rules 


This easy way. 


The ADVERB then 


Describes the verb, 


Like study “quietly” ; 
Don’t disturb! 


These are important 


Parts of speech, 
So keep these rules 


Within your reach. 
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Choral Speaking in March 


For a number of years 
choral speaking has been popular 
in the upper grades, but it is only 
rather recently that it has been 
tried out and found adaptable to 
the interests of younger children. 
Today, so pronounced is its suc- 
cess that even pupils of kindergar- 
ten age have shown an apprecia- 
tion of it. 

Since rhythm is the foundation 
of poetry and it, along with 
rhyme, awakens the children’s 
first interest in poetry we intro- 
duce choral speaking by teaching 
children to recognize it and inter- 
pret different rhythms. Jingles 
and nursery rhymes work out well 
in this beginning work. 

In presenting a poem the teach- 
er reads the selection several 
times and gives the children op- 
portunity to talk about it sponta- 
neously or just enjoy it quietly. 
Then if the poem has any possi- 
bilities for physical activity the 
children may respond to the 
rhythm of the reading by moving 
about the room. Children inter- 
pret rhythm best by means of 
bodily movement. Next, let them 
clap or finger-tip the rhythm. 

Now as the teacher reads the 
poem again, the children may 
think the words or say them with 
their lips before they attempt to 
say them aloud. The first part 
spoken aloud by the class should 
be the part with repeated words 
and phrases, as the refrain. It is 
surprising how soon most of the 
children will know all the words. 
They memorize poems much more 
quickly because of the extra prac- 
tice they get through choral work; 
and they learn a great deal more 
poetry than they could by individ- 
ual recitation which takes an un- 
due amount of time. The children 
should be able to speak individu- 
ally all the poems which they 
have worked out in their choral 
work, for the aim of choral speak- 
ing is to train the child to inter- 
pret the rhythm, rhyme, and 
meaning by the voice alone so that 
he may be able to use this ability 
yng he speaks poetry individu- 
ally. 

Practically all children enjoy 
choral speaking. They are sur- 
prised and happy to find how ex- 
pressive and delightful is the tone 
of their voices when they speak 
together. Timid pupils are encour- 
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aged to join in because they lose 
their identity in a choral speak- 
ing group; they are caught by the 
spirit of the rhythm and they en- 
joy poetry as much as the poem- 
lovers of the class. Children 
think it fun to play at “taking 
sides’; so they like being divid- 
ed into groups according to the 
quality of their voices: those hav- 
ing medium voices, low voices 
(dark), and higher voices (light). 
They get pleasure from working 
out the poems with the teacher. 

Here are several poems which 
have been worked out for the 
month of March: 


March 
(Medium) : 
The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake does glitter, 
(Dark) 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 
(Medium) 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
(All) 
There are forty feeding like one. 


(Dark) 

There’s joy on the mountains; 
(Medium) 

There’s life in the fountains; 
(Light) 

Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing ; 
(All) 

The rain is over and gone. 

—William Wordsworth 


Who Has Seen the Wind? 
(Medium) 
Who has seen the wind? 
(Light) 
Neither I nor you: 
(Dark) 
But when the leaves hang trem- 
bling 
The wind is passing thro’. 


(Medium) 
Who has seen the wind? 
(Light) 
Neither you nor I: 
(Dark) 
But when the trees bow down 
their heads 
The wind is passing by. 
—Christina Rossetti 


Spring 
(Medium) 
The alder by the river 
Shakes out her powdery curls; 
The willow buds in silver 
For little boys and girls. 


(Light) 
The little birds fly over, 

And oh, how sweet they sing! 
To tell the happy children 

That once again ’tis spring. 


(Dark) 
The gay green grass comes creep- 
ing 
So soft beneath their feet; 
The frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 


(Light) 
And buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet columbine; 
And in the sunny meadows 
The dandelions shine. 


(Medium) 
And just as many daisies 
As their soft hands can hold 
The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 


(All) 
Here blows the warm red clover, 
There peeps the violet blue; 
O happy little children, 
God made them all for you! 
—Celia Thaxter 


(All) 

In the wind of windy March 
(Light) 

The catkins drop down, 
(Dark) 

Curly, caterpillar-like, 

Cutt) green and brown. 


With concourse of nest-building 
birds 
And leaf-buds by the way, 
We begin to think of flowers 
And life and nuts some day. 
—Christina Rossetti 


Two Little Toadies 
(All) 
Two little toadies went out for a 
walk, 
(Dark) 
Out for a walk, 
(All) 
And arm and arm they had a nice 
talk, 
(Light) 
Had a nice talk. 
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(All) 
When they were many miles from 
home, 
Each sat down on a dusty stone, 
(Dark) 
A dusty stone, 
(All) 
Till the stars came out and they 
felt afraid, 
(Light) 
Felt afraid 
(All) 
For they saw an old ow! sitting in 
state 
And then they knew it was getting 
late, 
(Dark) 
Getting late. 


(All) 

Then Specklety to his brother said, 
(Medium) 

“T’ve a fearful pain in my head, 

I almost wish I were dead, 
(Dark) 

I were dead.” 


(All) 
Then each took turns to carry the 
other, 


Specklety first and then his 
brother, 
(Light) 
Then his brother. 
(All) 
And when they reached home, 
each one said, 
(Medium) 
“In a burdock leaf I will cool my 
head, 
(Dark) 


Cool my head.”’ 


(All) 
Then each little toady tucked in 
his toes, 
(Light) 
Tucked in his toes, 
(All) 
And lay ’neath the rushes till the 
moon rose, 
(Dark) 
Till the moon rose. 


(All) 
Then the lily-bells chimed in the 
pale moonlight, 

And the birdies all whispered, 
“Good-night, Good-night, 
Dear little toadies,” they sang, 
“Good-night, Good-night.”’ 

—Anonymous 


Wild Geese 
(Medium) 
The wild wind blows, the sun 
shines, the birds sing loud, 
The blue, blue sky is flecked with 
fleecy dappled cloud, 
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(Light) 
Over earth’s rejoicing fields the 
children dance and sing, 
(Dark) 
And the frogs pipe in chorus, “It 
is spring! It is spring!’ 


(Light) 

The grass comes, the flower 
laughs where lately lay the 
snow, 

(Dark) 


O’er the breezy hill-top hoarsely 
calls the crow, 
(Medium and Light) 
And the sweet song-sparrow cries, 
“Spring! It is spring!” 
(Dark) 
Hark, what a clamor goes winging 
through the sky! 
(Light) 
Look, children! Listen to 
sound so wild and high! 
Like a peal of broken bells,— 
Kling, klang, kling,— 
(Medium) 
Far and high the wild geese cry, 
“Spring! It is spring!” 
(All) 
Bear the winter off with you, O 
wild geese dear! 
Carry all the cold away, far away 
from here; ’ 
Chase the snow into the North, O 
strong of heart and wing, 
While we share the robin’s rap- 
ture, crying, 
“Spring! It is spring!” 
—Celia Thaxter 


the 


Windy Nights 
(Da rk) 
Whenever the moon and stars are 
set, 
(Light) 
Whenever the wind is high, 
(Dark) 
All night long in the dark and wet, 
(Light) 
A man goes riding by, 
(All) 
Late at night when the fires are 


out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop 
about? 
(Light) 
Whenever the trees are crying 
aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 
(Dark) 
By, on the highway, low and loud, 
By at the gallop goes he. 
(All) 
By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop 
again. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 
(All) 
The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went 
to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat; 
They took some honey, and plenty 
of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 


(Light) 
The Owl looked up to the moon 
above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 


(Dark) 
“O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my 

love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are,— 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!”’ 


(Light) 
Pussy said to the Owl, 
elegant fowl! 
How wonderful sweet you sing! 
O let us be married,—too long we 
have tarried,— 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 


(All) 
They sailed away for a year and 


“You 


a day 
To the land where the Bong tree 
grows 
And there in a wood, a piggy-wig 
stood 
With a ring at the end of his 
nose,— 
(Dark) 
His nose, 
(Medium) 
With a ring at the end of his nose. 


(Light and Dark) 
“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell 
for one shilling 
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Your ring? 


(Medium) 
Said the piggy. 
(Dark) 
“T will.” 
(Medium) 
So they took it away, and were 
married next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined upon mince and slices 
of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible 
spoon, 


(Light) 
And hand in hand on the edge of 
the sand 
They danced by the light of the 
moon,— 
(Dark) 
The moon, 


(Medium) 
They danced by the light of the 
moon. 
—Edward Lear 
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Spring 
(Light) 
Spring is coming! Spring is com- 
ing! 
(Dark) 
How do you think I know? 
(Medium and Light) 
I found some pussy willows 
So I know it must be so. 
—Anonymous 


Catkin 
(Medium) 
I have a little pussy, 
And her coat is silver gray ; 
(Light) 
She lives in a great wide meadow 
And she never runs away. 
(Medium, Light and Dark) 
She always is a pussy 
She’ll never be a cat 
Because she is a pussy willow! 
(Dark) 
Now what do you think of that! 
—Anonymous 


The Robin 
(Medium) 
When father takes the spade to 
dig, 
(Dark) 
Then robin comes along 
(Light) 


He sits upon a litue twig, 
And sings a little song. 


(All) 
But if the tree be very far, 
He does not sit alone, 
He comes up close to where we 
are, 
And bobs upon a stone. 
Christina Rossetti 


Robert of Lincoln 
(Light) 
Merrily swinging on brier and 
weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 


(Medium) 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his 
name: 


(Light) 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 


(Dark) 
Snug and safe is this nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flow- 
ers, 


(Light) 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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(All) 
Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 
Wearing a bright, black wedding- 
coat ; 
White are his sheulders and white 
his crest, 
Hear him call, in his merry note, 


(Light) 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 


(Medium) 
Look what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so 
fine! 


(Light) 
Chee, chee, chee. 
—William Cullen Bryant 


Mix a Pancake 

(Light) 

Mix a pancake, 
(Medium) 

Stir a pancake, 
(Dark) 

Pop it in the pan: 
(Light) 

Fry the pancake, 
(Medium) 

Toss the pancake,— 
(Dark) 

Catch it if you can. 


The Play’s the Thing 


A Dramatic Activity 


Whaeruer it be Easter* or 
Christmas, May Day or a Birthday 
of one of our country’s great men, 
Lincoln or Washington, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day or Columbus Day — 
whatever the occasion — there 
is nothing that puts it over quite 
so well as a play. Everything 
is dramatized today. Each child’s 
life, itself, is a bit of drama. And 
a play builds up morale as nothing 
else does. “Let’s pretend” is the 
open sesame that unlocks life for 
a little child; and in many a school 
room, even a very simple im- 
promptu play—a spontaneous dra- 
matization—relieves tension and 
rests a group of children. 

Problems in Staging 
Always Remember: 

The “basic theater” is composed 
of a platform and some actors. It 
may be as elaborate as money, 
theater invention and the modern 


*A very beautiful bit of visualization of Waster is found 


in the play, ngdom Come,”’ by orence - 
verse, in the Atlantic Monthly of March, 1921. It is 
easily adapted to a children’s presentation. 
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school set-up can _ produce, 
equipped with beautiful curtains 
and all that creative hands and 
ingenious minds can achieve in the 
way of exquisitely painted scen- 
ery, stage sets, lighting effects, 
and costumes; or it may be just a 
SPOT MARKED OFF for a stage 
and a group of children. It’s after 
all just an imaginary world set-up. 
Anyway — THE PLAY’S THE 
THING — whether it’s properly 
staged or “without benefit of scen- 
ery or background”—just a desig- 
nated place, where a child, dressed 
up, may be somebody else tempo- 
rarily. Such is the dramatic im- 
pulse of children! And it’s always 
so much more FUN to be an actor 
than a spectator. Mechanical per- 
fection is not necessary; and chil- 
dren’s dramatics are never judged 
by adult standards. 


No need at this stage of dra- 
matics for finish of production. It 
need not be smooth. A perfect per- 


formance which entails much prac- 
tice, too often sacrifices spontane- 
ity. A “No Audience” play makes 
for greater freedom. 


Developing Dramatic Cooperation 
and Character 

Practice in freedom of group 
expression insures results. There 
are two exercises that particularly 
develop this, and each has other 
by-products too. 

1. Talking over the telephone. 

2. Playing Store (with a real 
store set-up). 


Procedure in Getting Ready for 
the Play 

1. Teacher vividly tells or reads 
the story centering the attention 
on characters—who, what, where. 

2. “Walk On’. Let the group 
act out the story IMMEDIATELY 
—just walk on and do it while still 
under the spell of the teacher’s 
presentation. 
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3. Discussion: The impromptu 
performance develops an interest- 
ing discussion “‘for and against.” 

4. Casting - Tryouts (Under- 
study for everyone). Don’t fea- 
ture some child too often. I shall 
always remember the Christmas 
our Second Grade was asked to 
furnish the Christmas story tab- 
leau on the_ school program. 
Audrey was my star dramatic 
artist; and when the class and I 
began to consider whom to choose, 
Audrey said, “I’ll be Mary, won’t 
I, Miss ”’ T said, “But, Au- 
drey, you had the lead last time. 
Maybe we should pass it around. 
We'll decide by recess time.” I 
shall never forget the utter disap- 
pointment on Audrey’s face as I 
announced that Jean might take 
the lead. To this day, I can see 
again the hurt in Audrey’s eyes. I 
ventured a_ little consolation; 
“Audrey, you see, it’s this way. If 
you give up to another willingly, 
something happens inside of you.” 
When the class came to the room 
after recess, Audrey’s face was 
shining, as she announced in an 
ecstatic whisper, “Miss 
it’s begun. Something like this 
happened to me before, when I 
was a very little girl and I got 
mad, when the teacher didn’t 
choose me. I didn’t know that it 
could be like this. I’m going to 
loan Jean my costume and teach 
her how to do it.” Giving is charm. 


Properties 


A class that “goes in” for Dra- 
matics, impromptu and otherwise, 
finds a basic collection of “props” 
added to from time to time, invalu- 


able. 
Old favorites for Impromptus: 
Cinderella 
The Three Bears 
Little Black Sambo 
Sleeping Beauty 
Little Red Riding Hood 
The Little Colonel 
Appleseed John 


_ These require a box of proper- 
ties including: 


Red cape 
Necklaces 
Rings (from “The 5 and 10’) 
Bracelets 

Long sleeved nightgown 
3-cornered hat 

Paper pancakes 

Spectacles 

Knitted shawl 

Green umbrella 

and a dozen other things 
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Bible Plays 


Then there are the Bible plays 
so adaptable to very little chil- 
dren. 

The Christmas Story 
Queen Esther 

Moses in the Bulrushes 
Joseph and His Brethren 
The Good Samaritan 
The Boy Samuel 

Properties for Bible plays in- 
clude: 


Crown made of gold paper 
Scepter 

Bathrobes 

Colored beads 

Bright-colored squares (1 yd. of 


cloth for headdress) 
Long strips of cloth to fasten 
around heads 
Shepherd’s crooks 
Flashlight (Star of Bethlehem) 
Sandals 


In dramatizing the Bible stories, 
use as much as possible as Laura 
E. Richards says in her lovely book 
What Shall Children Read, “‘the 
glorious speech and language of 
the Golden Age of English letters. 
The King James Version, no 
other!” 


Dramatic Workshop for Experi- 
menting 
Finger Painting 
1. Giving plays occasions a won- 
derful opportunity for Finger 
Painting. Backdrops can be so big 
and splashy; and some children 
express their creativeness in this 
way best. 


Tricks for Producing 

Sound Effects 

2. Rain: Shot rolled over drum 
head 

Waves: Peas rolled back and 
forth on canvas 

Hoofbeats: Striking 14 cocoanut 
shell on floor 

Rumbling: Bowling balls across 
floor 

Church Bells: Striking lengths 
of pipe 

Crackling Fire: Crinkling cello- 
phane 

Mr. Arthur Nichols once built 
a sound box instrument, which 
would by his pulling out stops im- 
itate an automobile, airplane, loco- 
motive, sawmill, dog, wind, tele- 
phone, and many other sounds. 
Other Effects: 

3. Snow: Wet salt 

Fire: Red bulbs _ inside 
crumpled black tissue paper 

Study of effects, especially 
sound devices,is endless. The radio 
is developing marvelous effects. 


of 


Many articles about these are con- 
stantly appearing in current mag- 
azines. 
. Shadowgraphs 
. Puppetry 
. Choral Speaking 
. Making Own Plays 
Extra Props 


Fireplace 
Screen 
Trellis 
Mirror 
Cane 


Extra Door 

Hats 

Pilgrim Costume 

Box of white paper napkins for 
Pilgrim collars and cuffs. 


Make-Up 


8. Every box of “props” should 
include a box of make-up for 
VERY EXCEPTIONAL occasions 
in the evening on account of shad- 
ows. Remember, however, too little 
or none better than too much. 


A Properties Note Book 


9. A large scrap book from the 
“5 and 10” to work out pages of all 
things needed for certain plays. 
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EBENEZER WONDERS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


“Oh, what a lovely night it is 
The moon is shining bright 
And every little baby star 
Is shedding silvery light 
I’ll go outside and look about 
Before I go to bed 
Such beauty should not be ignored”’ 
Friend Ebenezer said. 
The yard was almost light as day 
The sky was cloudless blue 
With multitudes of twinkling stars 
All gaily dotted through 
And Ebenezer, then and there 
Began to question why 
Such things are only visible 
Against an evening sky. 
So here are the questions he has up his sleeve. (Can you answer 
them ?) 
What are planets? 
What is meant by the Big Dipper? (Can you find it?) 
What is meant by the Little Dipper? (Can you find it?) 
Is the moon made of green cheese? 
Are any of the planets inhabited? 
Why don’t we see the stars in the daytime? 
Have you ever seen the moon in the daytime? 
What is the milky way? 
Where are the moon and stars on a cloudy night? 
What is a falling star? 
What is a comet? 
Is the moon larger or smaller than the earth? 
Can you locate Orion and his dog? 
Is moonlight as warm as sunlight? 
Is moonlight as bright as sunlight? 
What is an eclipse of the moon? 
What is the eclipse of the sun? 
Does moonlight make plants grow? 
Can you see your shadow at night? 
And now, here are eight little words in a huddle. (Can you unscramble 
them ? ) 
some dark are nights. 
nights are moonlight some. 
Mark all the words that belong to night. 


stars moon candle light 
window midnight shadows 
knife sun dark 
bedtime sleep sunbeams 
dreams breakfast chair 


And now, Ebenezer is getting sleepy—See how he yawns—Time to 
say goodnight and don’t forget to look for him next month. 


Signing off— 
Eb Cottontail 
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“The harp that once through 
Tara’s halls 


The soul of music shed, 


Now hangs as mute on Tara’s 
walls 


As if that soul were fled.” 


send out tender 
little leaves and green carnations 
are abloom in the flower shops, for 
Saint Patrick’s Day draws near. 
Everything speaks of the Emerald 
Isle and its patron saint who lived 
so long ago that even your great, 
great, great grandfather did not 
live so long ago as he. Who was 
this saint and why do we wear 
the shamrock in his memory? 
That is a story which takes us 
back to the dim past. 

It was in the fifth century that 
the good Saint Patrick labored 
among the people of Ireland. As I 
think about him I seem to hear 
the sound of a small bell ringing 
up and down the land calling the 
people to prayer for Saint Patrick 
was one of the Christian mission- 
aries. A thousand years and half 
of another thousand have passed 
since that Easter morning when 
he stood at Tara before the High 
King of Ireland and told the story 
of the Resurrection. 

It was Easter Eve 433 A.D. but 
the High King knew nothing 
about Easter. He was holding a 
spring festival. A fire was lighted 
on Tara’s hill. Suddenly another 
fire brightened the sky. “What is 
that?” demanded the king. ““Who 
dares to do that when our sacred 
flame is burning?” 


The Druids knew that it was 
Saint Patrick’s fire burning for 
Easter. They wanted to see the 
saint put to death so they said to 
the king, “If that fire be not ex- 
tinguished tonight, it will never 
be extinguished.” Of course, they 
meant the fire of Christianity. 

The High King sent for Saint 
Patrick and he came to Tara on 
Easter morning, Singing a hymn 
he came, together with his mis- 
sionaries, a great procession of 
them robed in white. Saint Patrick 
told the story of the Resurrection. 
Legaire, the High King, in spite 
of his Druids, permitted the new 
religion to be taught in his king- 
dom. We know now that the fire 
was never put out. Today you will 
see at Tara a statue of Saint Pat- 
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Saint Patrick’s Emerald Isle 


ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


Drawings by 
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St. Patrick’s Bell and the Bell Cover 


rick robed as he was on that far- 
away Easter morning. 

A thousand years and half of 
another thousand it has been since 
his bell went ringing up and down 
the green land of Erin. That bell, 
a priceless treasure, is to be found 
in the National Museum in Dublin 
now. A beautiful jeweled cover 
stands beside it. The metal case 
was made centuries ago but old 
as it is and beautiful as it is, it is 
not so old nor so great a treasure 
as the plain metal bell that was 
Saint Patrick’s own. 


The Book of Kells 


To Dublin you must go to see 
the most beautiful book in the 
world. After the good Saint Pat- 
rick had brought the Christian re- 
ligion to Ireland, the monks set to 
work making books by hand. They 
decorated the pages in red and 
blue and gold. The loveliest piece 
of manuscript writing handed 
down to us from those distant cen- 
turies is the Book of Kells, which 
may be seen in the library of Trin- 
ity College in Dublin. It is kept in 
a glass case and each day one of 
its golden pages is turned, At 
night it is placed in a fire-proof 
safe. This manuscript of the four 
gospels in Latin is more than a 
thousand years old, but the colors 
placed on its pages by the scribes 
of distant ages are still fresh and 
beautiful. 


How in the world did they ever 
keep this precious book safe 
through all the centuries? That is 
a fair question which must be an- 
swered with a certain amount of 
guesswork. Scattered through 
Ireland are to be found a number 
of strange, lonely-looking round 
towers. Often they are to be found 
near the ruins of an ancient 
church. The entrance to some of 
the towers is twelve or fourteen 
feet above the ground and the 
walls are in places four feet thick. 
These towers can boast of being a 
thousand years old. Scholars be- 
lieve that they were used as watch 
towers from which the dreaded 
Vikings could be sighted. When 
the alarm was sounded the monks 
and priests would seize the sacred 
books, the altar ornaments, and 
the precious vessels, and run to 
the round tower with them. They, 
no doubt, entered by means of a 
ladder which was drawn up after 
them. The bases of the towers 
were built to defy fire or the bat- 
tering ram. 


Buried Treasures 


Some of the treasures of Ire- 
land passed through strange ad- 
ventures before they landed safe- 
ly in the libraries and museums of 
Dublin. 

There is the Ardagh Chalice, 
for example. One day a farm boy 
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was digging in a field in Ireland 
when suddenly his spade turned 
up a silver cup. It was decorated 
with bands of gold and made in a 
most beautiful fashion. Scholars 
examined it and agreed that it 
must have been a communion cup 
made centuries ago by the crafts- 
men of old Ireland. It is believed 
that the Ardagh Chalice, which 
the lad found in the field, was 
buried there to save it from the 
hands of marauders. 

Another treasure was picked up 
by a little child while playing 
among the pebbles along the Irish 
seashore. This was an ornament 
made out of white bronze. Again 
the scholars were called upon to 
examine it and they discovered 
that it was the ancient Tara 
brooch, the ornament that fas- 
tened the king’s cloak. This brooch 
is to be found in the Dublin Na- 
tional Museum. 


Tara 

Twice we have spoken of Tara, 
the place of the High Kings of 
Ireland. Little remains today to 
recall the great days there—only a 
few grassy mounds or circles of 
earth where once stood the palace 
to which came all the lesser kings 
and chiefs, every third year, to 
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pay homage to the High King. The 
Irish poet, Thomas Moore, must 
have been dreaming of those days 
when he wrote the song— 


“The harp that once through 
Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s 
walls 
As if that soul were fled. 


“No more to chiefs and ladies 
bright 
The harp of Tara swells; 
The chord alone, that breaks at 
night, 
Its tale of ruin tells.” 


A long line of High Kings ruled 
at Tara in Meath. Cormac was one 
of them, Legaire another, Brian 
Boru the greatest of them all. 


Saint Patrick’s Mountain 
You have heard that Saint Pat- 
rick drove the snakes out of Ire- 
land, but did you know that there 
is a mountain called Croagh Pat- 
rick, from the top of which he is 
said to have expelled the snakes? 


One of Ireland’s Round Towers 


The King’s Brooch 


There is a little chapel on the sum- 
mit of Saint Patrick’s Mountain 
and there the pilgrims who climb 


to the top may attend mass at 
6 A.M. 


Perhaps we have partly an- 
swered the question with which 
we began. Who was Saint Patrick? 
Of the shamrock we have not 
spoken. This delicate plant with 
its three-part leaf was used by 
Saint Patrick, they say, to teach 
the idea of the trinity—the three 
in one. 


Ireland and America 


Ireland gave many of her peo- 
ple to America. In sailing vessels, 
in modern ships, they traveled 
from the old country to our shores. 
You will hear their names in all 
the states of this great land— 
O’Connell, O’Donnell, O’Connor, 
O’Brien, O’ Neil, McCormick, Mc- 
Neil, McNary, McShane. Their 
children and grandchildren and 
great grandchildren are American 
citizens — Cosgrove, Dougherty, 
Stephens, Collins, and Joyce. Per- 
haps you are an American whose 
ancestors came from Ireland. Is 
yours an Irish name? 

O’Leary, O’Sullivan, O’Malley, 
O’Shea, Fogarty, Boyle, MacGilli- 
cuddy, Mackay, Adair, Casey, 
Sheridan, O’Toole, Flynn, Kelly, 
Daly, Fitzgerald. 

How many Irish names can you 
find? 

As Americans we should be 
proud to know about the culture 
of this island from which so many 
of our ancestors came. Let it stay 
in your mind that a thousand and 
half of another thousand years 
ago Ireland heard the bell of Saint 
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Patrick ringing up and down the Irish Words Gal—a stranger 
land, Let it stay in your mind that Ach—a field Glen—a valley 
the music of the harp and the pen Alba—Scotland Inish—an island 
of the scribe were making beauty Ard—high Kil—a grove 
in Ireland in far-off times. Tell Bally—a town Kill—a church 
your mind to remember that the Ben—a mountain Knock—a hill 
craftsmen of ancient Ireland Bo—a cow Lough—a lake 
wrought so well that to this very Boreen—a lane Moy—a plain 
day the Tara Brooch, the Ardagh Born—a tax Money—a thicket 
Chalice and the Cross of Cong are Carrick—a rock Muck—a pig 
admired by all who see them. The Claddagh—the seashore Og—young 
glories of Ireland’s ancient past Clare—a plain Puca—a sprite 
are not to be forgotten. She had Clon—a meadow Rath—a fort 
a Golden Age in the fifth and Crogh—a mountain range Ross—a wood or promontory 
sixth centuries and was famed Darragh—oaks Shee—a fairy 
afar for her learning. Students Dun—a fort Slieve—a mountain 
came to her green shores from Eire—Ireland Tir—land 
other lands. The Emperor Charle- Fianna—soldiers Uska—water 
magne invited some of the Irish Fin—fair 
scholars to come to his Court. 
Ireland is proud of her ancient 
language, too, and today in the 
schools of the Irish Free State 
children learn the Gaelic as well 
as the English tongue. Here is a 
composition written by Susie 
O’Leary, a little Irish girl. She 
gave her composition book to a 
friend of mine who was traveling LAD 
in Ireland.* We took a picture of = t A Farm Boy’s 
Susie’s beautiful writing in two 
languages and here it is. pate Up 
If you like to read stories of Ire- 2p ; a Silver Cup. 
land, get from your library the old 
Gaelic tales about Coohoolin and 
Fionn. Lady Gregory and Ella 
Young have retold these legends 
in a most entertaining manner. 
Yes, Saint Patrick’s Day draws 
near, bringing with it many 
thoughts of the green island where 
he lived and taught so long ago. 
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THE INCHIES EXPLAIN THE THERMOMETER Margaretta Harmon 


0 


| The bulb is full 
Of mercury. 


When air outside gets warm, 
it Warms the mercury too. 


Heat makes mercury 
expand. It swells up 
high into the tube. 


The number where it stops 
tells us the temperature. 


| 
| | 40) | \This glass tube is 
£3) \ hollow, like a 
Sipping straw. | 
| 
@ 
oF 
100! 
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a | 
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March Art Suggestions 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


As spring rolls around, we 
are going farther northward in 
our Central American journey. 
Names and places are becoming 
more familiar and distances be- 
tween points mentioned this 
month, and our own border cities, 
are shorter. 


March Calendar 
(Page 11) 

Here we see native women of 
Guatemala making and admiring 
interesting textiles. They crouch 
on their heels or kneel on the 
ground as they work, or as they 
bargain over wares on the market 
square. See how they carry their 
babies, how they comb their hair. 
They are bare footed. Children 
dress just like their elders, except, 
at times, very little ones run about 
without any clothing. It is very 
warm and so they feel quite com- 
fortable without clothes. 


Poster, Market Day in San 
Sebastian, Guatemala 
(Page 31) 

Here we see some of the wares 
that are familiar on a Guatemalan 
market, pottery, fruits and flow- 
ers, vegetables, chickens and wild 
turkeys. The pottery is exception- 
ally beautiful. The designs are 
generally in red, brown or green, 
outlined in black on a background 
of orange or yellow. The textiles 
are covered with all-over patterns 
in borders. Styles in dress vary 
however in the different sections. 

What is the mozo, or Indian la- 
borer bringing to market in his 
cacaxte? The cacaxte has a wood- 
en frame about sixteen inches 
wide, twenty-four inches long and 
about three feet high. The bot- 
tom is made of boards, The sides 
are covered with a sisal net or mat. 
Unbelievable quantities of mer- 
chandise are carried in and on top 
of a cacaxte. 


Picture Map of Guatemala 
(Pages 32-33) 

How interesting to see in pic- 
ture form what this lovely country 
offers in resources and natural de- 
velopments. It is the chief com- 
mercial country of Central Ameri- 
ca. Its area is 45,452 square miles, 
a little larger than the state of 
Pennsylvania. It has 70 miles of 
coastline on the Atlantic and 200 
miles along the Pacific. Two- 
thirds of the area is mountainous, 


with sharp slopes on the Pacific 
side. The northern area is a low 
rolling plain. Its mountain and 
voleanic peaks are very high. The 
highest of those shown, Tyumulco, 
is 13,814 feet. Tacana is 13,330, 
Acatenago 13,000 feet, Agua 12,- 
300, Atitlan 11,500. Fuego is an 
active volcano, 12,581 feet, and so 
is Santa Maria 11,480. The most 
important and navigable rivers 
are Usumacinta, Motagua and the 
Polochi. The country is well wa- 
tered with streams, and many of 
these are swift with deep currents 
and rapids, 

Among the beautiful lakes of 
Guatemala are Izabal, 36 miles 
long; Peten, 27 miles long; Atit- 
lan, 17 miles long; and Amatitlan, 
9 miles long. These are famous 
for their charm and scenic won- 
ders, their ideal climate and water 
of moderate temperature. Lake 
Peten in the north is 300 feet 
above sea level. It has several is- 
lands, the largest being Flores. 
The lake teems with fish as well as 
alligators and turtles. Passenger 
and commercial air service is 
maintained with Guatemala City 
as well as with Belize, British 
Honduras. 

Guatemala enjoys all kinds of 
temperature. The northern low 
lands as well as the coastal areas 
are hot. A healthy springtime cli- 
mate prevails at an altitude of 
3,000 to 8,000 feet. Most of the 
population lives at this altitude. 

The population of Guatemala is 
3,284,268. 66% are Indians who 
speak native dialects and Spanish. 
The remainder are a mixture of 
Indian and Spanish. There are 
about 45,000 foreigners in the 
country. 

The country is mostly agricul- 
tural. Coffee is the chief crop. 
Corn, bananas, sugar cane, chicle 
(for gum), wheat, rice, beans, po- 
tatoes, cotton and cacao are also 
grown extensively. The lowlands 
up to 2,000 feet are suited to stock. 
Most of the cattle are raised on 
the western side. Cotton, corn, 
rice, bananas, rubber, palms and 
tropical fruits are the crops. Cof- 
fee, sugar, corn and other fruits 
grow from 2,000 to 6,000 feet alti- 
tude. Wheat and potatoes are 
grown up to 12,000 feet. The soil 
seems to be very fertile every- 
where. 


Coffee is of finest quality. The 
banana industry is second to cof- 
fee, and is chiefly on the Pacific. A 
great deal of chicle is grown in the 
northern section and shipped to 
the United States for the making 
of gum. 


The country claims vast virgin 
forests. There are over 150 classi- 
fied varieties of trees in the north- 
ern section alone. Corn is the 
staple food of the people. They 
grow one crop a year in the high- 
lands, but three crops in the low- 
lands. The cotton, of a native va- 
riety, is practically immune to 
pests. It is very white and of ex- 
ceptional strength. Sulphur is 
taken in almost pure form from 
the volcanoes. Gold is found most- 
ly in mountains and river beds 
near the Atlantic. 

Guatemala abounds with the re- 
mains of ancient civilizations, 
Aztec, Maya (older), and a name- 
less culture older than either. Evi- 
dence of their skill in sculpture 
and architecture is found in many 
places. 

The Quetzal (kay-zahl) sacred 
bird of Guatemala is pictured on 
the coat of arms. It is very beau- 
tiful, and now, almost extinct. 
Their unit of currency is also 
called a quetzal, and is equal to an 
American dollar. 

Guatemala City is the capital of 
the country. It has 176,780 popula- 
tion, and is at an elevation of 
4,880 feet, surrounded by beauti- 
ful green hills and high moun- 
tains. The streets are broad and 
its public buildings and homes are 
imposing. Many fine roads and 
highways lead from here to the 
important districts about, and a 
railroad connects it with the west 
and east coast. 

Many interesting books have 
been written about Guatemala. 
Among those we like are Guate- 
mala, Ancient and Modern; pub- 
lished by Pyramid Press, and 
Images of Earth: Guatemala, Vik- 
ing Press. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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MARKET DAY IN SAN SEBASTIAN, GUATEMALA Louise D. Tessin 
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PICTURE MAP OF GUATEMALA 
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MAKING A HAND PUPPET Louise D. Tessin 


SELECT A 
WOODEN STICK 


SLIGHTLY THICKER 
THAN FIRST FINGER 
OF YOUR HAND 


4 


WRAP BALL 
UNTIL SMOOTH 
WITH NARROW 
STRIPS OF 
CREPE PAPER 


PASTE STRIPSAS 
WORK PROGRESSES. 


4 


WRAP END 
NEWS PAPER 


AND FASTEN END 
WiTH PASTE 


HARD 5. PASTE WAD OF 
BALL Nee CRUSHED PAPER (NEWS PAPER 
BY WRAPPING WITH STRING. 3 OR CREPE PAPER) ON FOR NOSE 
AND SECURE WITH SMALL STRIPS OF 
CREPE PAPER ,WELL PASTED AS 
SHOWN. 


NEKT, ADD ROLLED PIECES FOR LIPS -6-71, CHIN-&, AND EYE BROWS - 9 
PASTE DOWN WELL AND FASTEN WITH STRIPS OCF CREPE PAPER [AS-_S. 


SPREAD PASTE 
OVER PAPER, ANDO 
PLACE CRUMPLED 
NEWS PAPER 
AROUND AND OVER 
Toe 


AOD FLAT WAD OF CRUSHED PAPER FOR ROUNDED CHEEKS 


HOLD END OF JF DESIRED, 


STickK 

WHILE ADD HAIR AND CLOTHING TO THIS PUPPET, WHEN FINISHED, 
WORKING SLIP HAND UNDER GARMENT, INSERT FIRST FINGER INTO 


HEAD, ANO THE THUMB AND THIRD FINGER INTO 
HANDS. A GREAT DEAL OF ANIMATION AND LIFE CAN 
BE PUT INTO THIS 
HAND PUPDET 
BY CLEVER 
MANIPULA 
TION, PLUS 
CONVER- 
SATION 
ON THE 
PART OF 
THE 
ARTIST 


MIAKE HAIR OF 
YARN OR FUR , ETC. 


MANN FINE CHARACTER 
FACES CAN RE CREATED 
IN THIS SIMPLE METHOD 


FINISHED FOR PAINTING > 


WRAP END OF STICK WITH NEWS PADER...A. 
FASTEN OVER LAP WITH PASTE. CRUSH AND 
FLATTEN ENDO. PASTE 
WELL To HOLD IN 
SHAPE.... B. 


C.PASTE CARDBOARD 
HANDS TOGETHER WITH 
FLATTENED PAPER IN 


BETWEEN 


CuT TWO HANDS 
FROM FOLDED 


LIGHT WRAP UNTIL SMOOTH WITH 
WEIGHT STRIPS: GF CREPE PAPER WELL 
cARD- PASTED 


BOARD 


SURFACE OF 
HEAD AND HANDS 

WILL BE A FAIRLY 
SMOOTH AND HARD 

‘BEFORE PAINTING. 


PAINT WITH POSTER 
COLORS. 

SURFACE WILL STAN 
CLEANER IF FINISHED 
WITH COAT OF CLEAR 
SHELLAC. 


SLIP FINISHED OFF OF 
STICH WHEN ATTACHING 
GARMEMT. 


LOVISE TESSIN 
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A BOX PICTURE 


Louise D. Tessin 


4. OPEN UP PATTERN AND 
TRACE UPON BRISTOL 
BOARD. CUT CAREFULLY. 
SIZE OF 


LID OF ; _— to MAKE A 

NEAT FOLD ON 
WEAVY PAPER OR 
CARD- BRISTOL BOARD, SCORE 
BOARD THE LINE FiRST with THE BACK OF 
BOX FOLD SCRATCH A KNIFE BLADE AGAINST A STEEL 

PAPER. 


EDGE RULER 
SKETCH IN 


DECORATIVE 
WHITE BRISTOL 


LINE FOR 6. PAINT COLORED BORDERS AND 
BOARD CUTTING 


RHAPS A DESIGN UPON D . 
THE LATTER pis 


SHOULD BE 5 PASTE FLANGE OF ATIVE BRISTOL BOARD FRAME. 
RATHER HEAVY PAPER To OUTSIDE 
SIMPLE. EDGES OF BOX. 


SCRATCH PAPER. 
RULE 7, INCH 
MARGINS ABOUT 
OUTSIDE EDGE 
AND INSIDE CuT CARE 
PAINT A PICTURE, OR CUT OUT A PICTURE TO PASTE INTO BACK 
a eae OF BOX. A LOVELY COLORED PAPER CUT-OUT MAY BE MADE TO 


ONE INCH DEEP STAND INSIDE THIS BOX-PICTURE FRAME. 


8. BOX DECORATIONS MAY CONSIST OF RED INSIDE-WALLS , GOLD PAPER 
BACKGROUND, GREEN BASE. MANY PLEASING VARIATIONS ARE POSSIBLE. 
CUT-OUT PICTURES, LIKE THE FIGURE OF THE ANGEL ARE ESPECIALLY NICE, AS THEY 


HANG PICTURE To CAST A SHADOW ON THE BACKGROUND. 
WALL FROM Two 


PoINTs 9. PASTE FRAME OVER PAPER FLANGE 10 FINISH PROBLEM. 
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EASY ALL-OVER PATTERN 


| INCH WIDE MARKER 


5 SCRATCH 
PAPER AND A STRIP 
OF CARDBOARD | INCH 
WIDE. MARK 1INCH 
MARGIN ALONG A-B 
AND A-C 


RULE A OKIJ INCH DRAWING 
PAPER INTO 3-INCH SQUARES 
VERY LIGHTLY. PLACE CUT STENC!! 
OVER SQUARES ANO TRACE 
DESIGN. BE SURE THAT MARKED 
LINES AND EOGES OF STENCIL 
PAPER ARE PARALLEL WITH 
RAVLED LINES ON ORAWING 
PAPER BEFORE You TRACE 
DEVELOP TrE REST FREE 


GREW ONE STEP ATA TIME. EVERY 
NEW ADDITION SHOULD BE 
CARRIED OUT ALL OVER THE 


3 INCH DESIGN BEFORE THE 


SQUARES ADDED. THERE ARE COUNTLESS 
VARIATIONS OF DETAIL AND 


COLOR COMBINATIONS 


™ 
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} 
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NOTICE HOW THE ALL OVER PATTERN 
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Louise D. Tessin 


< 
8 
¥ 
FOLD 
SQuaRE | 
DIAGONALLY, z 
REFOLD — DRAW SIMPLE CUTTING DESIGN 3 
ano WITHIN RULED MARGIN. FOR 


ADDED INTEREST, MAKE THE 
SIDE ON X-Z LONG, ANO THE SIDE ON 


AGAIN_FIG 1 
AND FIGURE .2 
N-Z SHORT, OR THE SIDE ON x-2 SHORT 
ANDO THE SIDE ON LONG 


OS 


1F NECESSARY, TURN PAPER 
TO LOCATE CERTAIN 
STEPS MORE EASILY, AS 

7 ANO BIN THis CASE. 


| 


COLOR AS YOU GO ALONG 
USE CRAYONS, WATER 
COLORS OR POSTER 
PAINTS. 
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Mareh Art Suggestions — from page 30 


Easy All-Over Pattern 
(Page 36) 

Only those who have tried this 
problem know how very easy the 
progressive steps are, and how 
very professional the built-up fin- 
ish can be. The fact that each 
pupil cuts his stencil more or less 
freehand, and then introduces a 
color scheme to his own liking, 
makes for original and varied re- 
sults in the class work. 


Making a Hand Puppet 
(Page 34) 
Here is another problem that 


invites creative opportunities. It 
is made of scrap materials, and so 
involves a minimum of expense. 
This lesson may correlate with 
the portraying of special charac- 
ters from literary subjects, or a 
little play can be written for two, 
the puppet and the artist, and car- 
ried out like the familiar Charlie 
McCarthy of radio fame. 


A Box-Picture 
(Page 35) 

Who has not thrilled at the 
sight of the boxed pictures dis- 
played in the nicest shops these 
days? Why not make one our- 


selves? The details show just what 
to do and the variations possible. 
Little stand-ups can be made by 
pasting a good colored print from 
a current magazine onto card- 
board. Be sure the paste is spread 
all over the back surface of the 
picture to prevent air bubbles on 
the mounting. When dry, cut out 
carefully, and add brace at back. 


A substitute for bristol board 
(a smooth quality light-weight 
cardboard) is ordinary cardboard. 
A light gray or other tinted sur- 
face is just as nice as a white sur- 
face. 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


The Little Family at Sunny Top 


Tae little white house that 
stood on the top of the hill was the 
envy of nearly every soul who 
lived in the village. Just as a 
house, it lacked much of the gran- 
deur and pomp of many of the 
more sumptuous-looking _ resi- 
dences of the neighborhood. For 
after all, it was only a little white 
house with rather small rooms, a 
tiny chimney and with queer little 
windows that peeped out from be- 
hind their green shutters. 

But there was something about 
that little house that made every- 
one feel all warm and sunny in- 
side the moment they looked at it 
and many a passer-by would re- 
mark, “What a dear little house all 
by itself on the top of the hill. I 
wonder who can be living in it?” 

and then, perhaps, a little head 
would peep out from behind the 
gayly colored chintz curtains that 
hung at the tiny windows of the 
living-room or a merry little laugh 
would ring out from the little 
gable-roofed playroom at the top 
of the house, or a small girl could 
be seen running from the garden 
with her hands laden with bright 
red poppies or blue hyacinths. 

For, you see, there were children 
—yes, lovely children living in the 
little white house. There were 
Johnny and Peter and Sammy and 
Ann, growing up so near of an 
age that they reminded one of just 
so many little pairs of stairs. 
Then, there was Toodles, the lit- 
tle fox terrier, who loved the chil- 
dren more than anything else in 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


the world, even more than he loved 
the little white house. Then, of 
course, there was Daddy and 
Mother who had built the little 
white house for the children and 
whose every thought had been to 
keep it a sunny and loving, a kind- 
ly and helpful spot in which to 
live. It. is, indeed, no wonder that 
people all over the countryside had 
given to the sweet little home the 
name of “Sunny Top.” 

And what a fun-loving family 
lived in the little white house. 
More than anything else in the 
whole world they loved to work 
and play, to talk and to sing and 
to dream the days and nights out 
together. To be sure, they did not 
have a lot of money like some of 
the other families in the village. 
But that did not seem to matter as 
long as they had each other. From 
morning till night, through the 
cold of the winter and through the 
heat of the summer, every one was 
sure to be both busy and happy at 
“Sunny Top.” 

Of course, with three growing 
hungry boys to bring up, Mother 
had her hands full—cooking and 
baking, and mending and sewing. 
The big wood stove in the kitchen 
fairly glowed with the excitement 
of it all, especially upon those days 
when there were sugar and gin- 
ger cookies to be dropped plop into 
the pan or great, soft, fluffy loaves 
of bread to be baked. With 
Toodles, looking his best and will- 
ing to do any of his choicest tricks 
in order to warrant a big round 


cookie, you can imagine that there 
was never a dull moment in the 
small kitchen at the rear of the 
little white house. 


Daddy, of course, had to go to 
the village to work each day but 
that did not mean that the little 
white house had no claims on him, 
no, not at all. There were things, 
plenty of things to be made in the 
little workshop in one corner of 
the cellar. For Daddy was deft and 
skillful with his hands and éven 
as he whistled, the hammer and 
the saw caught his song. Never did 
one see a saw so shiny and so hap- 
py. Away it went zumming and 
humming through the wood with 
shavings curling and whirling and 
sawdust flying in all directions as 
if it, too, caught the playful spirit 
of “Sunny Top.” 

The children, too, were always 
busy, yes, every one of them. From 
morning till night they had so 
many nice things to do. There was 
the game of dressing to see which 
one would be dressed first. There 
was the fun of eating their break- 
fast with Daddy and running 
down the road with him as they 
went to school and he went to his 
work. 


Then there were all kinds of in- 
viting things to do out in the yard 
with the coming of the Spring. 
There were butterflies to chase 
and birds’ nests to examine. There 
were traces of animal footprints 
in the mud which must be looked 
up in Daddy’s big books. There 
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were huge flocks of interesting 
birds flying from somewhere to 
some place else. There were the 
different bird songs to be imitat- 
ed and learned. There were the 
trees fairly bursting forth with 
new little buds. And there were 
the brooks calling, calling in their 
most alluring manner. Yes, there 
were so many, many things to do 
in the little white house on the top 
of the hill, that the children could 
searcely wait till they got home 
from school. At any time the 
neighbors were likely to hear 
merry voices shouting, “Come 
here, Mother ! Come, look, the red- 
headed woodpecker is cracking an 
acorn against the trunk of our old 
oak tree.” So all through the 
warm, drowsy days of the sum- 
mer, Johnny and Peter and Sam- 
my and Ann shared all kinds of 
interesting experiences and adven- 
tures with Mother and Daddy. 


When the shadows began to 
grow longer and the days shorter, 
there still was plenty of zest and 
ardor in the little white house on 
the hill top. There was sliding and 
skiing and skating and plenty of 
hurly-burly, rough and tumble 
snow fights. 

And how the children loved the 
long winter evenings! Mother 
and Daddy knew almost every 
kind of a game in the world, they 
thought. There were riddles and 
puzzles and quizzes of all kinds. 
There were make-believe trips to 
be taken on Daddy’s great map of 
the world. But the most fun of all, 
the children thought, was when 
Ann would sit down and play at 
the little piano that Grandma had 
given the family as a Christmas 
gift. The children never grew 
tired of singing. There were the 
old songs and the new. There were 
their school songs. And there were 


Post Office Unit 


ALICE MULLEN 


ANNOUNCER: 
Our play is called the U. S. “Post- 
office.” It takes place in the home 
of one of the 3rd grade children 
who is celebrating his birthday 
with the rest of the class. The chil- 
dren are seated in groups, playing 
games and enjoying themselves. 

MOTHER: 
There, I’ve finished writing those 
letters. I wish I knew someone 
who could mail them for me. 

BOBBY : 
I’ll take them, Mother. 

MOTHER: 
No, dear, you wouldn’t know 
where to put them and I don’t 
want them lost. They contain im- 
portant information and I want 
your Uncle to get this money 
quickly. Thank you just the same. 

MARY: 
Why don’t you send them Air 
Mail? That’s much faster than by 
train or bus. 

EUGENE: 
You’d better register the letter 
with the money in it because then 
if it’s lost or stolen, you won’t lose 
it. 

NATALIE: 
She could get a money order. It 
costs only a few cents. Our teach- 
er told us never to send money un- 
less we registered the letter or 
bought a money order. 

MOTHER: 
Dear me! I never dreamed you 
children knew so much about 
mail, where did you learn all that? 


JUNE: 
Why, mother, we just finished the 
most interesting work at school 
about our U. S. Post Office. We 
learned so many things. 

FATHER: 
That’s fine. Tell me about it. How 
did you happen to become inter- 
ested in a Post Office? 

BILLY: 
We were talking about sending 
Valentines and we asked our 
teacher how much it would cost. 

JANET: 
Yes, that was one question but 
some of the children thought the 
defense stamps we bought were 
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the war songs that they had grown 
to love from hearing them over 
the radio. Each voice would pipe 
up louder and louder as the eve- 
ning wore on. 

Toodles would wag his tail hap- 
pily as if to say, “How did I ever 
come to deserve such a sweet 
home ?” 

Then the fire would crackle a bit 
louder in the fireplace and the 
shiny tea kettle on the kitchen 
stove would start to chirp and 
sing. Mother and Daddy would 
come in and join with the singing 
of the last songs before sending 
the children to bed. Is it any won- 
der that Johnny and Peter and 
Sammy and Ann thought the 
world a very happy place in which 
to live and thanked God every 
night of their lives for the little 
white house on the top of the hill 
where they could live nearer and 
nearer to the sky. 


the same as the stamps we put on 
a letter. 

ELEANOR: 
When we asked Miss Mullen about 
it, she told us she would be glad 
to take us down to the Ironwood 
City Post Office to find the an- 
swers to our questions. 

JERRY : 
We made a long list of questions 
about mail and stamps and put 
them on the board. Each child re- 
membered the question and 


Wednesday, Feb. 4, we hiked 
down to the Post Office. 
BOBBY: 


There were only 5 in our room 

who had been to the Post Office 

before and we 

things about it. 
MOTHER: 

My, that was nice, what did you 

learn? 


learned many 


The children pose in front of their ‘‘Postoffice’’ 
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DONALD: 
We noticed that the American 
flag was flying on top. Miss Mul- 
len told us they always fly flags 
from government buildings. 

ROYAL: 
Before we went in, we noticed two 
small green boxes in front of the 
Post Office. One was for letters 
and the other for packages. 

TEDDY: 
Even before we got there, we saw 
a big green box by Ticknor’s Drug 
Store. We met a mail man and 
asked him about it. He told us 
that box was one of many where 
the mail carriers keep their mail. 
They walk about 10 blocks, then 
go back to it and get out some 
more. They can’t carry it all in 
those little leather bags. They 
walk from house to house. The 
routes are different lengths. 

KENNY: 
It was nice in the Post Office. 
There were two glass top tables 
to write your cards or fill out your 
money orders. 

JEAN: 
The man told us they were glass 
tops so they wouldn’t’ get 
scratched or nicked. They were 
higher than most tables because 
people stood up to write on them. 

BARBARA: 
On one end of the room, we saw 
windows. We went up to them and 
asked the man what they sold 
there. 

ELEANOR: 
I asked him how to make out a 
money order. He told me it was a 
safe way to send money. You give 
him the money and he gives you 
a blue paper that looks like a 
check. You put part of it in your 
letter and keep the end. That’s 
your receipt. If the letter is lost; 
you get your money back. 

CHESTER: 
He:also told us you could not cash 
checks in a Post Office unless they 
were government checks. 

CAROL ANN: 
At the next window, the clerk told 
us we could buy Postal Savings. 
It’s just like banking; you get in- 
terest on your money. We could 
buy defense stamps and bonds 
there also. You get more money 
back than you put in if you leave 
it there over 60 days. I’m going 
to start saving my money so I can 
go to college when I grow up. 

FRANK: 
Right by these windows were lots 
of little boxes. They looked like 
cages. They had keys for them. 
The man told us you could rent 
them for $.75, $1.00, $2.00 and 
$3.00 for 3 months. Sometimes, 


the Post Office isn’t open but if 
you have a box, you can get your 
mail any time as the outside doors 
are never locked. 

FRANCIS: 
Near these were other windows 
where you could buy stamps and 
correspondence cards. They had 
many kind of stamps. He showed 
us $.01 stamps for post cards, 
$.0114 stamps which are used for 
messages that are not sealed, $.02 
stamps for letters in town, $.03 
stamps that will take a letter any- 
where in the U.S. and Canada and 
some of the possessions of the 
United States. It costs $.05 to send 
messages to foreign countries. 

DONALD: 
Then, he showed us an Air Mail 
stamp. These had pictures of air- 
planes on them. They cost $.06. 
Ironwood does not send mail by 
plane but the train takes it and 
leaves it at the closest Air Mail 
Post, Minneapolis or Chicago. The 
envelopes had red edges. 

DOROTHY: 
There were $.10 stamps, $.25 
stamps, $.50 stamps and dollar 
stamps for packages. 

JANET: 
The clerk told us how to address 
a package. He said we should print 
it clearly and always put on our 
return address and tie it securely. 
He said you paid so much for each 
zone. The further away the more 
it costs and the heavier it was, 
the more you paid. We didn’t un- 
derstand this very well. 

Bossy Y: 
I asked him who got all that 
money and he told me it paid all 
the expenses of handling the 
mails. The salaries of the people 
working, new buildings, and 
transportation of the mail. It sure 
costs a lot. We are lucky we don’t 
have to pay more for such fast 
service. Why, a letter can cross 
the U. S. in 3 days and 48 hours 
by air mail. I asked how I could 
become a mail man. He said a boy 
or girl would have to go through 
eighth grade at least, better if you 
went through High School and 
College. Then, you’d take a Civil 
Service or government examina- 
tion and the 3 highest were chosen. 
Then, the Postmaster appointed 
you as a clerk. 

NATALIE: 
I asked him how mail was carried. 
He said by buses and trains to 
cities and from one state to an- 
other. Airplanes and steamships 
carry it to foreign countries, Also 
cars and bicycles were used in 
towns and rural routes and men 
then walked from house to house. 
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WALTER: 
Yes, but we learned years ago they 
didn’t have trains so the Pony Ex- 
press carried it. 

WAYNE: 
What was that? 

WALTER: 
They were boys who rode ponies. 
They were cowboys and good 
riders. They carried it from one 
post to another. One rider would 
be waiting on his pony, he’d grab 
the bag and away he’d go. They 
got it clear across the Nation that 
way. 

EUGENE: 
Later, the stage coach carried it 
but it was slower and dangerous. 
People were glad when trains be- 
gan carrying it. They used to have 
pigeon carriers also. They tied the 
messages to their legs. 

ROYAL: 
At one window, the clerk showed 
us some cancellers or stamps to 
mark letters or packages. By pay- 
ing a few cents extra, you can get 
a special delivery stamp. When 
the letter or package arrives, it 
is carried to the person right away 
by special carriers. 

ELEANOR: 
They also had a censor stamp. 
When you see that on a letter, you 
know it has been opened and read 
before you get it. They do this to 
be sure messages are not sent that 
will give information to enemies. 
In war times, they use this most. 

CAROL: 
We saw lots of mail bags. The 
clerk told me they had so many 
so they could put all the mail for 
one city in one bag. Then they 
could send it faster. 

JUNE: 
There was a_ special delivery 
window where people who didn’t 
have boxes or strangers in town, 
or people living outside mail 
routes could call for their mail. 
You’d tell the man your name and 
he would look in the pigeon hole 
and find it quickly because the 
holes are in alphabetical order. 
He’d look in the B’s for mine. 

KENNY: 
The mail carriers wear nice blue- 
grey suits with gold buttons. They 
do not deliver packages. The par- 
cel post delivery truck brings 
them to your house. 


ROBERT A: 
We learned so many things; when 
we got back to school we asked 
Miss Mullen if we couldn’t make 
a Post Office in our room for our 
Valentines, so we did. Every one 
of us helped. Then we chose Mail 
carriers, to collect our mail (Val- 
entines). Every Tuesday, we 
bought Defense stamps. Miss 
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Mullen has bought bonds. Over 
half of the children are buying De- 
fense stamps. Eugene and Bobby 
and Carol Ann were the first to 
fill their booklets. They have 
started another now. 

CHESTER: 
We learned how to write a letter 
correctly. We wrote one to Mr. 
Erickson, the clerk, who answered 
all our questions at the Post Of- 
fice and thanked him for helping 
us. Bobby and Walter went down 
and mailed it in the Local Letter 
slot. 

JERRY: 
We all wrote letters to Miss Ny- 
man telling her about our trip to 
the Post Office. 

FRANCES: 
We learned how to address an en- 
velope and package correctly so it 
would be sure to get there. 

BARBARA: 
We learned 30 new words in spell- 
ing, that we use in talking or 
writing about a Post Office. 

ROYAL: 
We made nice big pictures in art 
class. Then, we told stories about 
them for Miss Blue. 

NATALIE: 
We learned three songs about the 
Postman. Shall we sing them for 
you? 

ROBERT Y : 
We learned a poem about the 
Postman. Will you say it, Daddy? 

EUGENE: 
We only worked on our Post Of- 
fice two weeks but we learned 
many things. 

BETTY: 
My! My! How I'd like to go back 
to school. They never used to have 
such interesting things in my 
school. 

JEAN: 
That’s because you went to school 
in the old country. I’m glad I can 
go to our own dear U.S. I brought 
the Flag for our Post Office. I’m 
proud to study about my govern- 
ment. The Post Office is only one 
part of its work. Miss Mullen says 
I’ll learn much more about it in 
the upper grades. 

Mary L: 
My mother said I should come 
home early. Good-by, Bobby, Hap- 
py Birthday. 

FRANK: 
I think we’d all better go. Happy 
Birthday. Good-by. 

CHILDREN : 

Good-by. 


General Aims 
1. To acquaint the children 
with one phase of our Gov- 


ernment. The United States 
Postoffice. 
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To help the children appre- 
ciate the number of people 
who are affected each time 
we write or receive a letter. 
To learn how the money is 
used when we mail a letter 
or a package. 

To compare the method of 
mail service today with 
those of the early pioneers. 
To provide purposeful lan- 
guage activities centered 
about our local mail service. 
To appreciate the speed and 
low cost of sending and re- 
ceiving mail each day. 

To increase a desire to help 
our government by con- 
tinued increase in buying 
Defense Stamps. 


Specific Aims 
To gain definite knowledge 
about the appearance, in- 
side, workers, and general 
details of our own local post 
office system. 
To learn when and how 
mail is sent and received in 
our city. 
To learn how letters and 
packages are sent and why 
prices of stamps differ. 
To learn the different kinds 
of stamps. 
To learn how to send money 
through the mail. 
To experience the building 
of a small post-office in our 
room. 
To participate in the duties 
of mail clerks by judging, 
evaluating, and co-operat- 
ing with fellow students in 
activities of running a post- 
office and instructing it. 
To check on information 
and habits of skills ac- 
quired by final summary 
worked out by the children. 


Approach 
The story Valentine’s 
Journey” was read in the 
Elson book 3. The question 
arose, “How could I send a 
Valentine by mail?” Some- 
one suggested that a de- 
fense stamp would be put 
on the envelope. This 
brought forth quite a dis- 
cussion. Upon questioning 
the children, the teacher 
learned that only 5 of the 
group had ever been inside 
the local postoffice and none 
had ever purchased a 
stamp. So she asked if they 
would like to go down to 
the postoffice to find the 
answers to their questions 
and see what it looked like. 


They were very enthused and a 
list of 10 questions were put on 
the board: 


1. How much do _ stamps 


cost? 

2. How is mail sent out of 
Ironwood? 

3. How often is mail brought 
to Ironwood? 

4. How is mail carried? 

5. Why do they have so many 
mail bags? 

6. Who pays the people in the 
postoffice ? 

7. How can you get a post- 
office job? 


8. Does it cost the same to 
send a letter to Finland as 
it does to Chicago? 

9. How can you send money 
by mail? 

10. What can you buy in a 

postoffice ? 

A mail clerk showed them about 
and answered all their questions. 
They were very interested and 
upon reaching school immediately 
asked if they couldn’t build a post- 
office in the room for their Valen- 
tines. 

They decided what they would 
need and divided themselves into 
groups to construct it. 

Two boys went to see the 

Janitor to get nails, ham- 

mer and boards for the 

framework. 

Two boys measured the 

corner of the room to get 

size and height. 

3. Three children cut the 
paper for the roof and 

painted the skylight. 

4. Eight children cut strips 

for sides. Two did the 

moistening with a sponge 
for enamel sides. Two 
painted little mail boxes. 

Two painted windows. 

5. Two girls cut out letters 
for the signs, “The U. S. 
Post Office — Letters — 
U. S. Bonds—Money Or- 

ders, General Delivery.” 

6. Two boys made pigeon 

hole boxes and painted 

them. 

A girl wrote the names of 

the children in the room in 

alphabetical order for pi- 
geon holes. 

8. Two girls sewed mail bags 
from old pieces of canvas. 

9. One girl got flags for the 
top of the postoffice. 

10. A girl cut pictures from 
magazines for ways mail 
is carried and borrowed 
small tables for the inside 
of the postoffice, arranged 
the bulletin board in the 
postoffice. Thus everyone 
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had a job and did it well. 
In two afternoons it was 
completed. 
The mail clerks were chosen 2 
each day inside of the Postoffice. 
1. To friendly foreign coun- 
tries (rooms on top floor 
of school — noons). To 
neighboring states and cities 
(rooms on second floor of 
school — mornings). For- 
eign possessions of U. S. 
(rooms on Ist floor) once a 
week. Mail men (monitors 
in each row of our room 
which represented the city, 
desks the houses). 
Valentine Day—each child 
called at General Delivery 
window for his mail. Stated 
name and address. 
All classes were correlated the 
next two weeks in the following 
ways: 


bo 


Arithmetic 


Counting by 2’s and 3’s. 
Reading and writing house 
numbers, street numbers, 
and miles. 

Measuring paper — inches, 
feet, yards. 

4. Made up problems about 
mail men, letters, Valen- 
tines, blocks. 

Made pieces of money for 
change. 

6. Added and subtracted ex- 


8. 
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Learned to use different 
kinds of stamps—1, 2, 3, 
5, 6, 10 cent. 


Language 
Learned poem “The Post- 
man.” 
Wrote original jingles. 
Wrote letters to Miss Ny- 
man, the principal, telling 
her about our trip to post- 
office. 
Wrote a Thank You Letter 
to Mr. Erickson the clerk. 
Wrote a business letter. 
Wrote friendly letters to 
friends in another room. 
Addressed envelopes and 
packages for Valentine’s 
Day. 
Learned 30 new words in 
spelling. 
Collected pictures and told 
stories about them. 
Read and reported on 
news of mail train ac- 
cident. 
Made up a play about 
things we’d learned. 
Gave program to other 
rooms, 


Reading 


Read the following books: 


The Valentine’s Journey 
The Postman 

The Pony Express 

Air Mail 


amples about Defense 
Stamps and Bonds. 

Kept record of purchasing 
of stamps and reported in- 
crease each week. 


Read stories from other books 
and reported to class. Brought in 
newspaper clippings. Brought in 
letters they had received. Brought 
in post cards and read to the class. 
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Music 
The Post Man—Tuning up. 
The Post Man’s Whistle— 
Music Hour. 
3. The Valentine Letter. 


Art 

Made a frieze, “How Mail Is 
Carried,” and told stories about 
their pictures for Art Supervisor. 
Made pictures of mailing letters, 
trips to postoffice. Made letters 
and signs in construction of post- 
office. Booklets for spelling words. 

We made 2x2” colored photo- 
graphic slides and used in a re- 
view lesson. 


Bulletin Board 


Collected kinds of stamps. 

Collected cancelled letters. 

Collected letters from foreign 
countries. 

Collected pictures 
portation of mail. 

Mail men in uniform. 

Censored letters, airmail let- 
ters, special delivery letters were 
collected. 

Collected different kinds of 
cards. 

Posted stories they’d written. 

Posted best spelling papers, 
drawings and poems. 


of trans- 
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Let Us Help to Make It So 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


If we want to live in a beautiful town, 

Where shady trees and flowers grow; 

Where the grass makes a carpet under your feet, 
Then we must help to make it so. 


If we want to live in a work-a-day town, 
Alive with men, whose faces glow, 

As they labor with shovel or hammer or saw, 
Then we must help to make it so. 


If we want to live in a town that is rich, 

With sweet bird calls and voices low, 

Where there’s always room on the jostled street, 
Then we must help to make it so. 


If we want to live in a town that will last, 
As long as memories come and go, 
Because of a spirit that’s open and free, 
Then we must help to make it so. 
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MARCH SILHOUETTES Sarah Rehtus 


ST. PATRICKS 
DAY 


ACTION SILHOUETTES ARE 
EASILY MADE WITH BLACK 
CRAYON OR wWwiITH CuT PAPER. 


IF CUT PAPER SILHOVETTES | 
ARE MOUNTED, SMALL DETAILS | 
MAY BE ADDED wiTH CRAYONS | 
OR PAINTS. STUDYING BooK | 
ILLUSTRATIONS WILL PROVIDE. | 
IDEAS FOR ACTION SILHOUETTES | 

| 

| 


STUDYING POEMS OR 
OF COURTESY MAV BE CORRE- 
LATED WITH INTERPRETING 
THEM InN SILHOUETTES. 
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tus | HEN AND CHICKS Sarah Rehtus 

| A CHICK SHELTER MAY BE MADE OF LIGHT-WEIGHT CARDBOARD 
| OR OTHER HEAVY PAPER FOLDED AS SHOWN. 
iil BARS ACROSS THE FRONT ARE TO KEEP THE 
HEN MOTHER INSIDE. FLAT PLATES OF 
FEED AND WATER. FOR THE CHICKS 
ARE OFTEN PLACED OvurTSIDE_. 
| 
U COLOR SUGGESTIONS: 
| CHICKS YELLOW 
| | HEN - RED-BROWN 
™ SHELTER - GREEN 
ff \ ~ 
| 
| | DOUBLE. PASTE 
| HALVES LIGHTLY 
R. | TOGETHER. & 
SPREAD 
S BASE | 
iS STAND 
sat 
D 
— PASTE HALVES 
SR SPREAD WINGS 


TO STAND. 


26 


h ON 

DOTTED 
LINES. 


DO NOT PASTE 
WINGS TOGETHER. c, 
| G 
| | 
CHICKS CAN 
| S\ BE PLACED 


INSIDE 


| | 
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FUN WITH LETTERS 


CHALK OR CRAYO 
MOST LETTERS 
RECOGNIZABLE 


+ 


NS ARE SUITABLE MEDIUMS. 
CAN BE USED TO MAKE 


PICTURES. 


Sarah Rehtus 
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) THE TALE OF A KITE 


lived ina beside of \. lived 
ing the other side of the 


One spring day a strong wind was blowing. 
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“lam going to fly my new B to-day, said ie . He took 


and climbed to the top of Soon ire 
was flying in the air SOW with his 
on tee 5 did not have 


“Maybe | can help his he said and he too went up 


re asked EN if he could help him. 
want to fly said and he ran away 


iS was looking up at his \and did not see the } bush 


before him. BANG! 77 landed in the 3 bush ! The JZ caught 


nish and held him fast. could not free himself 

because he mustn't drop ris $I / he would lose his new | 
ran help him. Carefully, he 

unfastened €) from the 


“Thank you: = Lam sorry 


[was so selfish. Lets take turns flying my 
Allafternoon and 


together. “We'll come back again tomorrow, 


they said as they started home a Veh 
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HERE’S TO YOUR HEALTH 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Illustration 1 


To start the day off with a song 
Drink fruit juice—it’s inviting 
Like sunshine sparkling in your glass 
Oh, isn’t it exciting— 

To think, from far off orchard lands 
These fruits have come to you 

So tip your glass and drain it dry 
And make Good Health come true. 


Illustration 2 


Look for me 

In a garden bed 
Pull up my feet 
And out comes my head 
I’m one of Br’er Rabbits’ 
Favorite dishes 
Cooked or in salads 
I’m simply delicious. 


Illustration 3 


An apple a day 

Keeps the doctor away 
And that means you’re healthy and wise 
So be a good fellow 

Eat one ripe and mellow 

It’s good medicine in a disguise. 


Illustration 4 


Your mug’s brimming over 
With milk cool and sweet 
Come hurry up children 
And share in the treat 

All day in the meadow 
Sweet grass, bossy munches 
So you may have fresh milk 
To drink with your lunches. 


Illustration 5 


The farmer has a speckled hen 

That cackles long and loud 

About the egg she daily lays 

Small wonder she is proud 

Cook knows so many different ways 
To serve it for a meal 

I wish the little hen could know 
How gratified we feel. 
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Illustration 6 


A bow] of wholesome breakfast food 
Let’s play you’re Golden Hair 
Devouring the bow] full 

That belongs to baby bear 

For breakfasts and important meals 
And never should be slighted 

Make it a party every morn 

With all of us invited. 


Illustration 7 


As if she hasn’t done her share 

To give us milk to drink 

Friend Bossy springs a new surprise 
What is it? Can you think? 

A roll of butter, yellow gold! 

To very thickly spread 

Upon our neon day sandwiches 

And toasted morning bread! 


Illustration 8 


The farmer man raised it 
The miller man ground it 
The baker man baked it 
And mother dear found it 
High upon the shelf 

Of the grocer man’s store 
Then Johnny boy ate it 
And clamored for more. 


Illustration 9 


Out of the ground 

As cold as ice 

Rushes the water 

Isn’t it nice? 

To fill our containers 
Under the spout 

And make ourselves cleaner 
Inside and out? 


Illustration 10 
Fruits and drinks and vegetables 
And meat upon a platter 
Then off to the kitchen 
Where the empty dishes clatter 
Work a bit and play a bit 
And up the stairs to bed 
To ride away to dream land 
After thank you prayers are said. 
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— rainy afternoon when 
the skies are gray and the whole 
world has taken on a dreary look, 
why not have a nonsense party in 
your room, just for fun? 

You will find the children ready 
to enter into the revelry with real 
zest and as a result indoor recess 
will become a pleasant experience 
instead of the usual disappoint- 
ment. 

First, it might be well to read 
a few rhymes that are suggestive 
of this type of poetry. Mother 
Goose and Pitter Patter Poems of- 
fer excellent examples. After 
hearing a number of these read 
give the children pencil and paper 
and turn their imaginations loose. 
You will find the results are not 
only entertaining but are educa- 
tional as well since this type of 
creative work helps to build vocab- 
ulary, emphasizes rhythm, chal- 
lenges originality of thought and 
calls attention to word sounds. 
Spelling and writing also enter 
into this new pastime as the child 
must complete his entry on paper 
before reading to the class. Con- 
tributions are judged by the class 
and those chosen as best may be 
given space in the school paper. 

There are no restrictions on 
writing nonsense poems. They 
may vary in length, meter, form 
and thought. A few examples are 
given showing how. 


Example 1: Four line verse, sec- 
ond and fourth lines rhyme, first 
and third lines do not rhyme. 


Slippery Slim sat down to fish 

In his Grandmother Grumpkin’s 
pail 

Slippery Slim caught a sniffery 
cold 

Instead of a whoppery whale. 


Example 2: Four line verse, 
first and second, third and fourth 
lines rhyme. 


Teeter and Totter were two little 


men 

Who teetered and tottered till half 
past ten 

But when the clock struck half 
past four 

Teeter and Totter could teeter no 
more. 


A fish once landed flippery flop 

In a keg of brine in a butcher shop 

The butcher cried, “You are good 
to eat’”’ 
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Nonsense—Of Course It’s Fun 


MARGUERITE GODE 


“But I need your scales to weigh 
my meat.” 


Example 3: Four line verse, all 
lines rhyme. 


Molly Monday drove to town 

Dressed up in her Sunday gown 

Wrapped in wool and stitched in 
brown 

Molly looked just like a clown. 


Example 4: Six line verse, first 
and second lines rhyme, third and 
fourth and fifth lines rhyme with 
first. Sixth line repeats line one. 


Polly Pepper came to tea 

Where can pretty Polly be? 

She isn’t there, she isn’t here 
She can’t be far, she must be near 
I’ll call again and she may hear 
Polly Pepper, come to tea. 


Example 5: Six line verse, one 
and two rhyme, three and four 
rhyme, five and six rhyme. 


I like all kinds of weather 

Topsy turvied in together 

Rainy days to read and write in 
Blowy days to fly my kite in 
Sunny days to romp and play in 
Snowy days to drive the sleigh in. 


Example 6: Six line verse, one 
and two rhyme, three and six 
rhyme, four and five rhyme. 


Old Mrs. Gray 

Went sailing one day 

Across the Red Herring fish sea 
And she never came back 

To her Bay Harbor shack 

Oh, where can the dear lady be? 


Example 7: Eight line verse, 
one and three rhyme, two and 
four rhyme, five and seven rhyme, 
six and eight rhyme. 


Butter Ball Bill 

Took quite a fancy 

To Jambouree Jill 

And Nautical Nancy 

He couldn’t decide 

Which one he should wed 
So he took for his bride 
Timid Tessie instead. 


Example 8: Ten line verse, one 
and two repeat, three does not 
rhyme, four rhymes with one and 
two, five does not rhyme, six 
rhymes with one, two and four, 
seven does not rhyme, eight 
rhymes with one, two, four, six; 
nine does not rhyme, ten’s last 
word is repetition of last word of 
one and two. 


Oh, the circus day parade! 

Oh, the circus day parade! 
There’s a polka dotted zebra 
And an elephant of jade 

And a man who plays a trumpet 
In a suit of purple braid 

And a clown chuck full of antics 
And a fireman brigade 

So step up and buy a ticket 

To the circus day parade. 


Example 9: Six line verse, first 
and second rhyme, third and sixth 
rhyme, fourth and fifth rhyme. 


Molly Middle 

Plays a fiddle 

Plays it loud and long 
Carrie Crumpet 

Plays a trumpet 

And both play them wrong. 
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Example 10: Five lines, first 
line does not rhyme, second and 
fifth rhyme, third and fourth 
rhyme, 


Bunny Bobkin, do not cry 

There’s butter on the pantry shelf 
Dewberry cake and prickly pear 
Gooseberry bun with jam to spare 
So go and help yourself. 


Suggestions that will help: 
Repetition adds a great deal to the 
rhyme of nonsense verses. 
Words of more than one syllable 
prove effective. 


Write down last word of line and 
make a list of rhyming words. 
Make a list of words with similar 
meanings. 

Let your imagination run away 
with itself. 

Make yourself enjoy your verse. 

Try writing a verse to the form of 
“Old Mother Hubbard,” first 
and second line rhyming, third 
line and sixth line rhyming, 
fourth and fifth line rhyming. 

Write a verse to “Three Men in a 

Tub,” first and second lines rhyme, 
third and fourth rhyme. 


A Cozy Apartment 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


A small wooden box 

With a hole quarter size 
Will make a wren family 
A home they would prize. 


So I'll build them a house, 
Set it up in a tree, 

And when I’!] have tenants— 
How glad I will be! 


Note:— 


Verse 1—Salutation 
2—Secret of the name 
3 and 4—Characteristics 
5—Warning 
6 and 7—Accomplish- 
ment 
8—Care of pet 


9—Likes company 


PARROT 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


“Hello! Children, 
Hello! Hello! 

I have a secret 

I want you to know. 


“If you call me Polly 
It will be all right 
’Cause POLLY is 
The name that I like. 


“T have a beak 
Where you have a nose, 
And in place of fingers 
I use my toes. 


“My beautiful feathers 
Of lovely green 

Are pretty enough 

To please a Queen. 


“Sometimes a Polly 

Goes into a rage— 

So don’t place your finger 
Inside of her cage. 


“When some one is trying 
To learn to sing, 

I like to do 

The very same thing. 


“But I love to talk 

Like real people do— 

I can say ‘PRETTY POLLY’ 
And ‘HOW DO YOU DO”? 


“POLLY WANTS A CRACKER 
AND SOME SUNFLOWER 
SEED 


A FRESH DRINK OF WATER 
A POLLY MAY NEED. 


“You may always find me 
At the Zoo— 

And you'll always know 
I’ll be glad to see you.” 
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freely. 


Question: I would like to get in touch with inexpen- 
sive leaflets on health suitable for my fourth and 
fifth grades. 


ANSWER: May I suggest the following : American 
Institute on Baking, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; “The Wheel of Good Health: Make It Spin For 
You” (a poster); Cleanliness Institute, 381-4th 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; “After the Rain” (suitable 
for Grades 3-5) ; “A Tale of Soap and Water” (suit- 
able for Grades 6-8), Quaker Oats Company, School 
Health Service, Chicago, Ill.; “On the Way to Our 
House” map and pamphlet (50c), Cudahy Packing 
Company, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl.; ““Clean- 
liness Through the Ages,” pamphlet, 6c, Sterling 
Products, Inc., 100-19th St., Wheeling, W. Va.; 
“Building a Child,” booklet, free to teachers, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., Welfare Div., New York 
City; Robert Koch, “Health Heroes Series” A B C 
booklet, 14 pp. for primary and kindergarten; 
“Health Through the Ages,” booklet. Florence 
Nightingale, Health Heroes Series. 


Question: I am working on a project entitled “The 
Nature and Practice of Play.” It is a course de- 
signed to guide young people in their recreation. 
I am looking for material dealing with parties, 
games or recreation of any sort for small children 
up to and including adults. Could you send me any 
material or information which would help me at 
this time? 


ANSWER: I should advise your writing directly 
to National Recreation Assoc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. They have several interesting 
pamphlets, like the following: “School Play” (free), 
“Games and Plays for Schools” (20c). 


Question: Please advise me as to where I may 
order the list of books listed in the AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD for September, 1942. 


ANSWER: Seven publishers mentioned in Sept. 
article on “Library Book,” as follows: Saafield, Ak- 
ron, Ohio; Rand McNally, 536 8, Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Harter Pub. Co., 2046 E. 71st St., Cleveland, 
Ohio; McLoughlin Bros., Inc., Springfield, Mass. ; 
Whitman Pub. Co., Racine, Wisc.; Macmillan Pub. 
Co., Boston, or New York; American Ed, Press, 40 
S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Question: I am planning to have my first grade do 
some choral reading as their part of the May Day 
program. Will you please give me some sugges- 
tions and help? 


ANSWER: I think the book best fitted for May 
Day and your first grade, is “Choral Reading Ar- 
rangements for Lower Grades” by Louise Abney 
and Grace Rowe, published by Expression Co., pub- 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical 


and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND 


lishers, Boston, Mass. In fact if I were you, I would 
put my problem up to them and I feel sure they 
could help you. 


Question: I am eager to get hold of some good 
Reading Readiness tests. Can you please help me? 


ANSWER: I would suggest the following as being 
widely used and successfully: “Betts’ Ready to Read 
Tests,” Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa.; “The 
Metropolitan Readiness Texts,” Hildreth, World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.; “Monroe Reading Apti- 
tude Test,” Marion Monroe, Houghton; “The Van 
Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests,” M. J. Van 
Wagenen, Ed, Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Question: Do you think all children need a sound- 
ing system whereby they can analyze new words? 


ANSWER: We are all aware that the letter not the 
word is the ultimate unit. Also, that grownups make 
use of a sounding system in mastering new words. 
Bright children, we know, have sounding systems of 
their own. The study of word parts, I believe, is an 
essential step in the teaching of reading for the par- 
ticular reason that no child can possibly master a 
sufficiently large sight vocabulary for all the refer- 
ence, work-type and recreatory reading that lies 
ahead. There may be children who seem to have no 
need of phonics. I have found very few of these and 
even these children probably have made up sounding 
systems of their own. 


Question: By what ways does a child or should a 
child be taught to recognize ‘a new word? 


ANSWER: A child usually recognizes a new word 
—(1) from memory, (2) from making use of con- 
text clues, (3) from phonetics, or the appearance 
of the word. 


Question: How many sight words do you think the 
children should be able to recognize before they 
are instructed in formal phonics? 

ANSWER: I presume you mean by “formal” 
phonics the ability to see similarities and differences 
in words. Of course ear-training or the hearing of 
similarities and differences in words can begin with 
the very initial stages of teaching reading. Most 
authorities agree that a child should recognize from 
60 to 100 words at sight before he is taught to see 
phonetic elements in words. 


Question: Do you believe in a separate period for 
the teaching of phonetics? 


ANSWER: I presume you mean a period apart 
from reading. On the whole, I should advise the 
phonetics being tied up closely with the reading 
needs and if there be a separate period for phonics, 
I think it should be related to the reading lesson 
either for the day or previous days. 
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Spotted Visitor 


GARALD LAGARD 


lL was growing dark and the 
fire took on a brighter glow and 
cast shadows of the cholla cactus 
onto the gray desert sand. Robin 
shivered and drew closer to the 
fire. Sally examined her sleeping 
bag for the third time and pro- 
nounced it free of snakes. Two 
Hawks Johnny laughed and said, 
“You don’t like the little sidewind- 
ers?” 

Sally shrugged her shoulders 
and replied, “I’m certainly not 
fond of them. But I’m not afraid, 
like I used to be. I’ve just learned 
to watch out for them. You told 
me yourself that rattlesnakes like 
to creep into warm places at 
night, places like my nice warm 
sleeping bag.” 

For a few minutes there was 
no sound in the tiny camp at the 
foot of Ghost Hill. Then a faint 
muttering came from the oppo- 
site side of the fire. Two Hawks 
Johnny looked up from the boot 
he was repairing by the uncertain 
light of the camp fire. 

“It’s grandma,” he said, with 
his teeth set on the heavy boot- 
maker’s needle. “It’s grandma. 
She won’t need her blankets to- 
night. She’s already sound asleep, 
with her head on the saddles.” 

Robin looked at her for a mo- 
ment, then he got to his feet and 
moved around the fire. His walk 
was cautious. He drew each leg 
high and put his feet down s0 as 
to make the least possible sound. 
Sally looked at him. 

“What on earth are you doing?” 
she asked curiously. 

‘Hush!’ Robin breathed fierce- 
ly. “I want to see if I can do it.” 

“Do what, silly?” Sally asked 
impatiently. 

“Sneak up on a sleeping In- 
dian,” Robin replied in a whisper. 
“All the stories I’ve read about 
Indians say nobody can do it.” 

Happy Dog gulped, and his fa- 
ther, Two Hawks Johnny, stared 
a moment, then broke into loud 
laughter. Robin turned and said, 


with disappointment in his tone 
of voice, ‘““Now you’ve spoiled it. 
Now I never will find out if I can 
sneak up on a sleeping Indian.” 

“You could certainly sneak up 
on that one,” Happy Dog said with 
a broad smile. “Grandma will 
sleep through anything.” 

That grandma was sleeping 
was quite plain. She was now 
snoring steadily, not the least dis- 
turbed by Robin’s attempts to 
stalk her, nor by Two Hawks 
Johnny’s loud laughter. Robin 
sighed and said, “I guess Indians 
are not like they used to be.” 

Sally yawned and stirred the 
fire. She sat hugging her knees 
and staring into the bright blaze. 
Suddenly she turned and looked, 
frowning, into the darkness be- 
hind her. 

“What’s the matter?’ Robin 
asked lazily. 

“Oh, nothing,” Sally replied. 
“Something just rustled the bacon 
paper we threw out. It sounded 
like a pretty big rustle: as if 
something much bigger than a 
spiny mouse had found it.” 

Happy Dog yawned widely, 
then he said, “It is bigger than a 
spiny mouse. It’s a skunk, a spot- 
ted skunk. I can see him.” 

Sally’s legs straightened out 
so fast that her heels tossed gravel 
into the fire. She put the palms of 
her hands flat at her sides and 
raised herself slowly from the 
ground. Her face, lighted by the 
glow from the campfire, was set 
in an expression of great distaste 
not unmixed with fear. 

far away from me is 
she whispered hoarsely. 

Happy Dog’s black eyes danced 
in the firelight. 

“Well,” he said gravely, “I don’t 
know exactly. But I'll measure the 
distance for you, if you like.” 

“No!” Sally said hurriedly. 
“Don’t move. He’ll—Well, just 
don’t move.” And her voice broke. 

Two Hawks Johnny said, “Don’t 


tease her, Happy Dog. Sally, the 
spotted skunk is thirty feet away 
from us. You can turn around and 
watch him. He’s busy with the 
paper the bacon was wrapped in.” 

Not too happily, Sally inched 
herself around and peered into 
the darkness beyond the ring of 
light cast by the fire. For a mo- 
ment she saw nothing, then she 
saw the little spotted creature 
quite plainly. He held the greasy 
bacon wrapping to the ground 
with his front feet, while his nose 
was busy investigating the de- 
licious smell which came from it. 
Then his sharp teeth ripped the 
paper into shreds. But his appe- 
tite was not satisfied with paper, 
so he nosed the gravel beneath 
for some trace of the bacon. 


Robin laughed uneasily and 
said, ““He looks mad. He looks— 
Hey, look out! He’s coming 
closer!’’ Robin rose to his feet in 
alarm and backed away. Sally 
stood still in horror, quite unable 
to move. But Two Hawks Johnny 
just stirred the fire gently and 
watched the skunk from the cor- 
ner of his eye. 


“Just don’t frighten him,” 
Happy Dog said calmly. “Sit 
down, Robin. Our little spotted 
visitor is hungry, that’s all. That 
bacon smell was just too much for 
him to resist. There,’”’ Happy Dog 
continued, “he’s found the bacon 
rind we threw out. Right now 
he’s the happiest skunk on the 
desert.” 


The little creature paid no at- 
tention to the four people who 
watched him. The only sound 
which could be heard was the 
gentle snore which came from 
grandma; the others were still and 
watchful. The spotted skunk fed 
daintily upon the bacon rind, then 
raised his head and licked his lips. 
He was now right in the circle of 
firelight. Robin and Sally stared 
at him with fascinated expres- 
sions on their faces. Then Sally 
gave a muffled squeal as another 
skunk came out of the darkness 
and joined the first one. The new- 
comer sniffed cautiously at the 
bacon rind, then raised its head 
inquiringly. 
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“It’s probably mama _ skunk,” 
Two Hawks Johnny said softly. 

It must have been mama 
skunk, for she took firm hold of 
the bacon rind with her teeth and 
drew it from beneath her mate’s 
feet. The first skunk looked on 
without resentment while the 
second one stripped the heavy 
rind quite free of meat. When she 
had finished she flipped her tail 
with an air of satisfaction and 
licked her lips. Her mate nosed 
her ear, then the two were play- 
ing together like a pair of kittens. 
They frolicked about among the 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


stones and grass, while Robin and 
Sally watched with open mouths 
until the skunks disappeared into 
the darkness. 

“Well,” Happy Dog said, “what 
do you think of the spotted skunk? 
He’s not so bad, is he? 

Sally shook her head in bewil- 
derment. “I never thought skunks 
were like that,” she said. 

Two Hawks Johnny laughed, 
then he said, ‘“‘The striped skunk 
isn’t quite such a gentleman. No- 
body takes chances with him. But 
the little spotted ones are differ- 
ent, They’re as playful as any kit- 


tens you ever saw, and they won’t 
bother you unless there is food 
about. But just don’t hurt or star- 
tle them and you will be perfectly 
safe. After a few visits a skunk 
will take food from your fingers, 
if you offer it to him.” 


“Not from my fingers,” Robin 
said earnestly. 


“IT don’t want them that close 
either,” Sally said firmly. 


“They’re interesting to watch, 
but not that close. I’ll like them 
much better if they stay a little 
farther away.” 


What’s in a Name? 


Dw» you ever wonder where 
all the different names came from, 
and why some are so funny? 

Indians used to give each other 
names which described certain 
things about them. “Fleet Wing” 
was a chief who could run faster 
than all the other Indians in his 
tribe. “Eagle Eye” was a young 
brave who could see things at 
great distances. 

Although our names don’t as a 
rule tell anything about us, except 
perhaps what nationality we are, 
there are many plants and flowers 
which have names describing how 
they look and act. 

“Touch-Me-Nots” are an ex- 
ample of flowers named for the 
way they act. If you touch these 
plants after the blossom has 
turned into ripe seeds, the seed 
pod will burst open so suddenly 
that seeds will go flying out in all 
directions. 


NORA LEE 


Practically everyone who has 
heard of a “Jack in the Pulpit,” 
and who has been out in the woods 
where there are some of them, has 
lifted up the little striped hood to 
see “Jack” in his pulpit. 

Then when people first discov- 
ered little blue bell like flowers 
which looked like little church 
bells swinging back and forth in 
— they called them “Blue 

ells’’. 


Some flowers are named after 
dishes, because they look so much 
like them. Can you think of others 
besides “Cup and Saucers”, and 
“Pitcher Plants”? 


Because the “Sunflower” is 
round like the sun, and because it 
has yellow petals as bright as 
the sun’s rays, it is called “Sun- 
flower’’. 


“Bleeding Hearts” certainly 
look just as the name suggests, 


but did you know that they have 
a double swinging door at the bot- 
tom of the blossoms, which bees 
push back and forth as they go in 
and out gathering pollen to make 
honey ? 


Then there is a flower which 
looks so lovely and dainty, people 
thought it looked like fine lace, fit 
for a Queen, so they called it 
“Queen Anne’s Lace”’. 


Perhaps the most descriptive 
name, and the funniest flowers are 
“Dutchman’s Breeches”. These 
look for all the world like fat little 
Dutchmen’s breeches hanging on 
the line, flapping back and forth 
full of wind on a windy day. If you 
don’t know what these flowers 
look like, find pictures of them in 
books. 


How many other names can you 
think of which describe the plant 
or flower? 


He’s a wee little fellow 
This brownie or elf, 
He flies about evenings, 
In day hides himself. 


He’s blind in the day time, 
At night he can see; 

He sleeps upside down 
As snug as can be. 


GUESS WHO 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


Bugs, moths and mosquitoes 
He catches to eat; 

His hands are his wings 
And extend to his feet. 


It has been wrongly said 
That he gets in our hair. 

Now who is this creature 
Who darts through the air? 


(The Bat) 
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DOBBIN, THE LITTLE 
SEAHORSE 


Il. DYER KUENSTLER 


“Dobbin, call your brothers and sisters,”’ 


requested Papa 
Seahorse. “It’s school time!” 


When the frisky little seacolts were gathered together 
Papa Seahorse said clearly, ““Lesson No. 1 is, ‘Keep away 
from fishes with big mouths.’ ’ 


Mr. Seahorse had taken care of his children from the 
day that Mrs. Seahorse had placed her precious eggs in 
his kangaroo-like pouch. After the seacolts had hatched 
out they were so very tiny that Papa herded them together 
and watched over them, and when danger was near he 
allowed them to dart back into the pouch and hide. 


But as they grew bigger they also grew bolder, so Papa 
Seahorse warned them daily of the dangers about them 


“‘Seaponies, listen!” he cautioned. ‘“‘When you see a big 
fish coming right for you, swim up, and up, and wp, and 
you'll be safe! For a fish usually swims straight ahead.” 


The seacolts promised to remember, and as school was 
over they swam off to hunt for breakfast, or to play hide- 
and-seek in the sea-weed. 


Dobbin found a tiny crab on a blade of eelgrass, It was 
smaller than the head of a pin, but if it had been any big- 
ger Dobbin couldn’t have eaten it. This is how he did it. He 
put his lips close to the crab and sucked with all his might, 
and the little crab shot all the way up his long, tube-like 


mouth. 


Dobbin and his sister Dolly had great fun in the clear 
sparkling water. They swam up and down, and they curled 
their tails together and took each other for rides. 

Suddenly Dolly saw a fish swimming in their direction 
with its mouth wide open. Dobbin saw it too, just in time. 
He grabbed Dolly around the neck with his tail and darted 
upwards as fast as he could go, and the fish swam by un- 
derneath them. 


“Good little seacolt,” said Papa Seahorse, who had been 
watching from a distance. “I see you have learned your 
lesson.” 
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“The wind is laughing at me,”’ said Mrs. Goose. 


The March Wind’s Joke 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


IL: was a windy March day. 
Mrs. Goose looked out of her win- 
dow and said to herself: “My 
washing will blow away! Just see 
how the wind is flapping it, out 
there in the yard. I had better go 
eut and take it down from the line, 
yes indeed I had.” 

So she put on her old washday 
jacket, tied a scarf over her head, 
and stepped outdoors. 

Whish! The wind blew her 
scarf, and ruffled her tailfeathers. 
“What a wind! And it sounds as 
though it were laughing at me, 
too,” gasped Mrs. Goose. 

On the clothesline, the stockings 
kicked like legs, the sheets were 
large sails, and Mrs. Goose’s fa- 
vorite red-spotted skirt was pull- 
ing at its clothespins like a big 
bird, all ready to fly. 

“Now that mischievous wind is 
laughing at me from the trees,” 
said Mrs. Goose, taking down some 
pillow cases and a tablecloth. 

Then she came to her red-spot- 
ted skirt. 

But whoosh! Just as Mrs. Goose 
took it off the line, the wind caught 


it, with a great big puff, and blew 
it away. 

There it went, across the yard, 
with Mrs. Goose after it. She ran 
and she ran. It blew over a hedge. 
She ran faster. It blew across the 
street. She kept on chasing. She 
was almost out of breath! Then 
the red-spotted skirt rose up and 
blew right over Mrs. Squirrel’s 
roof, just like a balloon. 

It disappeared behind the house. 
Mrs. Goose ran to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
back yard, and looked around, but 
she did not see it, anywhere. 


Plop, plop, plop; Mrs. Goose 
went up on Mrs. Squirrel’s porch. 
She knocked at the door. 


“Good morning,” she said, when 
Mrs. Squirrel came to see who was 
there: “Have you seen my red- 
spotted skirt?” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked surprised. 
“Why no,” she said. “Of course I 
haven’t. Why did you think it was 
here?” 

But Mrs. Goose did not stop to 
explain. She just said: “Well, I 
thought you might have”; and ran 
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away, leaving Mrs. Squirrel won- 
dering. 

Mrs. Goose looked behind 
bushes, and on fence posts, but 
still she did not see her red-spot- 
ted skirt. And all the time she 
heard the big March wind laugh- 
ing at her. 

“The rascal; he is playing a 
trick on me,” she spluttered to 
herself. 

She went past the Animaltown 
Grocery store, hurrying till she 
came to Mrs, Sheep’s house. Then 
she knocked at the door, tap tap, 
tap with her bill. 

Mrs. Sheep came to see who was 
there. She had curling pins on her 
white woolly head, and a pink lace 
cap. “Why, what’s the matter, 
Mrs. Goose?” she asked. ‘‘You look 
all hot and out of breath—yes, in- 
deed you do.” 

“T just ran in to see if you have 
my red-spotted skirt,” said Mrs. 
Goose, with her bill wide open. 

“Why of course I haven't 
it,” said Mrs. Sheep, astonished. 
“Why would it be here?” 

“Oh never mind, never mind,”’ 
gasped Mrs. Goose, running away 
again. “Good-morning!’ 

Mrs. Sheep was still staring 
after her as she turned the corner. 

Mrs. Goose plopped on, past the 
schoolhouse and the postoffice. She 
went till she came to the edge of 
the Wild Woods. She stopped on a 
little high place, behind some 
bushes, to rest a minute. 

Suddenly she heard voices. She 
looked down, and there were Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit and Old Lady Owl 
looking up into a pine tree, staring 
hard. 

“What’s the matter, Mrs. Owl?” 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit was asking. 

“Do you see what I see?” asked 
Old Lady Ow], still looking up. 

“T see something red-spotted,”’ 
said Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 


“You see Mrs. Goose,’ Old Lady 
Owl told him. ‘‘That’s her favorite 
skirt—everyone in Animaltown 
knows it. We can’t see her—be- 
cause she is behind the branches. 
And something must have hap- 
pened to her, because she didn’t 
answer when I spoke to her.” 


“Then let me try,” said Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit; and he called: “Oh, hello 
there, Mrs. Goose; what are you 
doing up in that tree, all hidden 
away behind the branches?” 
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They waited. 
“There, you see,” said Old Lady 
Owl. “She doesn’t say a word! 
Something’s the matter with her.”’ 

Along came Mr. Pig. 

“‘What’s the matter here?’ he 
asked. 

“Mrs. Goose is up in the top of 
this pine tree,” they told him. 
‘“‘And she won’t answer, when we 
call her.” 

“Then let me try,” Mr. Pig told 
them. And he shouted: “Oh, hello 
there, Mrs. Goose. Why don’t you 
come down—and get something to 
eat?” 

“You would think of something 
to eat, just now,” Old Lady Owl 
told him. “This is very serious.” 

Then came Black Cat, from the 
Wild Woods, with some pine cones 
for his little fire. He was just skit- 
tering along, and his fur was all 
blown by the big March Wind. He 
looked up into the tree, too, and 
recognized Mrs. Goose’s red-spot- 
ted skirt. 

“How does she happen to be 
way up there?” he asked, blinking 
his yellow eyes. 

“We think she has had an acci- 


: dent,” Old Lady Owl told him. 
“Maybe she was trying to fly— 

t and crashed—” added Mr. Pop- 

Rabbit. 
“Well, we must get her down,”’ 

said Black Cat, dropping his pine 

cones. 

, “And you are the one to do it,” 

> decided Mr. Pig. “You are the best 

climber.” 

e “You may borrow my tall lad- 

e der,” said Old Lady Owl. “It is 

f over there behind my little tree- 

a house.” 

e So Black Cat and Mr. Pop-Rab- 
bit and Mr. Pig went to get the 
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Black Cat started up the ladder! 


ladder, Old Lady Ow] waited, look- 
ing up into the branches. 

Now Mrs. Goose, herself, hid- 
den behind the bushes, was very, 
very interested in all this. She al- 
most forgot where she was! She 
just kept on listening and watch- 
ing. 

Black Cat put the ladder up to 
the tree. He started to climb. 

“Now be careful when you take 
hold of her,” advised Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit. 

“Yes—she might be broken or 
cracked up or something,” said 
Old Lady Owl. 

“Or her neck might be twisted,” 


“You'd better run along,” said Old Lady Owl. 


said Mr. Pig. “She has such a long 
one.” 

Black Cat went up the ladder, 
slowly and softly. He put out a 
paw toward the red-spotted skirt. 

“Be careful; she’s probably un- 
conscious—” called Mr. Pig. 

“Be careful,” said Mr. Pop-Rab- 
bit and Old Lady Owl, together. 

“BE CAREFUL,” shouted Mrs. 
Goose from behind the bushes, 
louder than any of them. 

They all turned around, at that, 
of course; even Black Cat on the 
top of the ladder. 

“Why, that sounded like Mrs. 
Goose,” said Old Lady Owl. 
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“Well, she isn’t up here, certain- 
ly,” announced Black Cat, from 
under the branches. “This is just 
her skirt!” 

Just then Mrs. Goose came plop- 
ping out from where she had been 
hiding. 

“Well, of all things,” said Old 
Lady Owl. “What have you been 
doing there?” 

“I was just hunting for my 
skirt,” said Mrs. Goose, smiling. 
“The wind blew it away.” 

“Well, here it is,” said Black 
Cat, “and a lot of fuss it has made 
us, too; why, we thought you were 
crashed, or twisted, or uncon- 
scious, or something, hanging way 
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up there in the tree.” 

““And here I was, all the time, 
right behind the bushes,” said 
Mrs. Goose, looking very pleased. 

“All the time!” spluttered Old 
Lady Owl. “If you were there all 
the time, why didn’t you say some- 
thing, when you saw us hunting 
for you?” 

“Well, because it was very in- 
teresting,” explained Mrs. Goose. 
“Just like a story or a play. I sort 
of forgot where I was! I thought 
I was really up in the tree’; and 
she laughed loudly, to cover up her 
mistake. 

But it did not cover up her mis- 
take. Her friends all looked at 


each other, as though to say: 
“What an old silly she is! What 
shall we do about it?” 

“Thank you so much for getting 
my skirt,” she told them, then. 
“And just hear that March wind 
—laughing at us.” 

“Laughing at you, you mean,” 
said Old Lady Owl. “And now 
you’d better run along—before it 
blows you quite away.” 

“Well, it did play a big joke on 
me,” smiled Mrs. Goose, putting 
the blame on the wind. And off she 
plopped, with her red-spotted 
skirt under her wing, happy as she 
always was, and just as foolish as 
ever. 


Central American Coffee Cup 


cox.” said Billie with in- 
terest. “There’s a filling station. 
And it’s right in the middle of the 
street.” 

“Well,” Garry replied. “I sup- 
pose they have cars in E] Salva- 
dor. But all I can see on the street 
right now is a carriage with two 
horses hitched to it.” 

“It’s right in the heat of the 
day,” Billie said. “I guess every- 
body is asleep right now. See that 
fat boy sitting on the scales in 
front of the filling station? He’s 
sleeping like all get out.” 

The filling station was a rather 
fancy structure, with awnings on 
all four sides. Nobody appeared to 
be working there at the moment. 
There were signs in Spanish ad- 
vertising gasoline, grease and oil. 
And clear at the top of the build- 
ing there was a sign which read 
“FLIT.” 

“T wonder,” Billie said, “what 
they do with all the Flit they sell 
in Latin America. Everywhere we 
go it seems to be a best-seller.” 

“They call it la locion fleet,’ 
Garry said, with a wide yawn. “It 
kills fleas, and it sort of discour- 
ages all the bigger bugs. Didn’t 
you read about the traveling man 
who carried the big dog around 
with him? He always locked the 
dog in his hotel room, while he 
stayed outside for an hour or so. 
His idea was to let most of the 
fleas in his room get on the dog, 
then ‘he’d take the dog out and 
spray him with Flit. The dog 
didn’t mind, for the Flit killed the 
fleas. And the traveling man could 
sleep at night without being eaten 
up by fleas.” 


GARALD LAGARD 


Billie laughed, then she said, 
“That fat boy on the scales seems 
to be sleeping all right. He re- 
minds me of Diego, the boy we 
met in Costa Rica.” 

For a moment Garry stared at 
the sleeping boy, then he said, 
“Say, I think that is Diego. Come 
on, let’s go see. But what on earth 
is he doing in El Salvador?” 

They walked across the sun 
baked street and stopped before 
the penny platform scale. The 
scales registered 167 pounds. 

“That’s about what Diego 
weighs,” Garry said. “But I can’t 
see this boy’s face, he has his hat 
so far down over his eyes.” 

“He must have fallen asleep 
without even stepping off the 
scales,” Billie said. “That’s the 
only way they would still be regis- 
tering.” 

Garry nodded. “That sounds 
like Diego,” he mused. “Let’s look 
under his hat.” 


The two stooped and peered un- 
der the wide hat. They saw three 
chins, a loose lower lip which 
quivered gently as the boy snored. 
They stood up and nodded with 
satisfaction. 

“It’s Diego,” Billie said, ““Wake 
him up.” 

Garry stirred the boy with a 
hand on his shoulder. Diego 
shrugged, then raised his head 
and peered sleepily about him. 
He yawned, rubbed his eyes, then 
said, “Every time I weigh myself 
I get sleepy. So I go to sleep.” 

“The last time we saw you, on 
the train to San Jose, you said 
trains make you sleepy,” Billie 


said. “I think everything makes 
you sleepy.” 

“That is maybe so,” Diego 
agreed goodnaturedly. “But it 
does no harm to sleep. I have come 
to E] Salvador to visit my aunt. I 
am glad to know that you, too, 
visit in El Salvador. It is you two 
Iam most glad tosee. Maybe you’d 
like to know something of El] Sal- 
vador?” 

“Let’s get out of the sun,” Garry 
said, “Let’s move around to the 
other side of the filling station, 
where it is shady. Then tell us 
about El Salvador.” 

When the three had seated 
themselves comfortably in the 
shade, Diego said, “Coffee. That 
is El] Salvador. It is always the 
coffee growing. Everybody grows 
coffee. Everybody sells coffee. The 
people are pretty rich and pretty 
happy because of the coffee they 
grow and sell in El Salvador.” 


“We've seen the coffee planta- 
tions,” Billie said. “There are 
many of them right around San 
Salvador.” 

“Nearly everybody lives around 
the capital,” Diego said. “But El 
Salvador is different from other 
Central American countries; no 
part of the 13,000 square miles of 
the country is without people.” 

“Tell us about the coffee,” 
Garry urged. “How does it grow, 
and what do they do with it after 
it is grown?” 


“Well,” Diego said, “as you 


have seen, the trees grow about 
six feet high. A tree must be three 
years old before it bears the cof- 
fee beans, and only about two 
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pounds of beans can be picked. 
That is all it grows that first crop. 
So you see many trees are need- 
ed. But trees live over forty 
years.” 

“What happens to the beans,” 
Billie asked, “after they’re 
picked ?”’ 

“They are dried in the‘ sun. 
Then they are rolled so that the 
seeds come free from the pulp. 
Then the seeds are cleaned by 
blowers and placed in bags. It is 
just like that—very easy.” 

“Ts the coffee tree natural to 
South and Central America?” 
Garry asked. 

Diego shook his head. “The 
first tree was brought to Mar- 
tinique, in the West Indies in 
1720. It did so well that soon all 
the West Indies were planted with 
coffee. Then Brazil, and other 
South American countries took up 
coffee raising. It is easy to raise 


coffee, unless you have frost. Then 
it is quite impossible to raise cof- 
fee. If you try, you will—how do 
you say, go broke?” 

“The flowers on the trees are 
pretty,” Billie said. “And they 
smell good.” 

“There are almost 12,000 cof- 
fee plantations in El] Salvador,” 
Diego continued. “In the begin- 
ning, about sixty years ago, there 
were only a few. These were start- 
ed by Spanish planters who be- 
came very rich. Then the poorer 
people took up the raising of cof- 
fee. By doing so they became 
richer. It is all very nice, very, 
very nice for El Salvador. It is the 
money made from coffee which 
has built this very beautiful city 
of San Salvador. And roads have 
been built, and the port city of La 
Union on the Gulf of Fonseca has 
been built up to take the ships. To 
North America goes most of the 
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coffee, now that the war covers 
the rest of the world.” 

All the time Diego had been 
talking his eyes remained wide 
open and bright. Billie had been 
watching him anxiously for some 
tme. When he finished talking, he 
started out over the street. Then 
he said, “Let us go for a walk to see 
something of San Salvador.” 

“But,” Billie asked curiously, 
“how can you stay awake so long? 
In Costa Rica, we had to keep 
waking you up all the time.” 

Diego shook his head mournful- 
ly. “It is the coffee,” he said. “It 
keeps me awake.” 

“You didn’t drink any,” Garry 
said, “You just talked about it.” 

“Tt is the same thing,’ Diego 
said firmly. “Coffee keeps me 
awake. Even just talking about it 
keeps me awake. Come, we will 
take a walk. Perhaps then I can 
sleep some more.” 


The Wide Awake Boy 


Tw Wide Awake Boy 
stepped out into the morning sun- 
shine. There was something that 
he wanted to buy. Where could he 
get the money? He was shocked to 
see weeds in the garden. That gave 
him an idea. 

“Who will help me weed the gar- 
den,” he called out, ‘‘so that I may 
make some money?” 

“T won’t,”’ said Meanie the Dog. 

“T won’t,” said Stingy the Cat. 

“T won't,” said Piggie the Pig. 

“Then I will do it myself,” said 
the Wide Awake Boy, and he did. 

The Wide Awake Boy put the 
ten cents that he had made down 
deep in his pocket. Then he 
searched about until he found 
something more that he could do. 

“Who will help me sell these 
papers,” said the Wide Awake 

Soy, “so that I may make some 
money ?” 

“T won't.” said Meanie the Dog. 

“T won't,” said Stingy the Cat. 

“T won't,” said Piggie the Pig. 

“Then I will do it myself,” said 
the Wide Awake Boy and he did. 

Now the Wide Awake Boy had 
twenty cents more to tuck away in 
his pocket. 

Still he needed more money so he 
looked about. The grass looked as 
though it needed cutting. There 
were blossoms on the clover. 

“Who will help me cut the 
grass,” the Wide Awake Boy 
asked, “so that I may make some 
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money ?” 

“T won’t,” said Meanie the Dog. 

“T won’t,” said Stingy the Cat. 

“T won’t,” said Piggie the Pig. 

“Then I will do it myself,” said 
the Wide Awake Boy and he did. 

The Wide Awake Boy jingled 
the money in his pocket. It was a 
pleasant sound, but it wasn’t 
enough money. 

“Who will help me collect scrap 
rubber,” asked the Wide Awake 
Boy, “so that I may make some 
money ?” 

“T won’t,” said Meanie the Dog. 

“T won’t,” said Stingy the Cat. 

“T won’t,” said Piggie the Pig. 

“Then I will do it myself,” said 
the Wide Awake Boy and he did. 

Wide Awake Boy counted his 
money. He had ten cents for weed- 
ing the garden, twenty cents for 
the papers that he sold, ten cents 
for cutting the grass, and thirty 
cents for the scrap rubber. 

“Now,” said the Wide Awake 
Boy, “I have seventy cents. I need 
thirty cents more. What can I 
do?” 

Just then the Milkman came 
along. He dropped fifty cents in 
the grass and could not find it. 

‘Who will help me find the fifty 
cent piece?” asked the Milkman. 

“T won't,” said Meanie the Dog. 

“IT won’t,” said Stingy the Cat. 

“IT won't,” said Piggie the Pig. 

“T will,” said the Wide Awake 
Boy and he did. 


“Thank you,” said the Milkman. 
“Here is ten cents for you.” 

The Wide Awake Boy sat down. 
He thought and thought. Where 
could he earn twenty cents? 
He remembered the blackberry 
bushes up the road. 

“Who will help me pick black- 
berries?” he asked. 

“T won’t,”’ said Meanie the Dog. 

“T won't,” said Stingy the Cat. 

“T won't,” said Piggie the Pig. 

“Then I will do it myself,” said 
the Wide Awake Boy and he did. 

There were two quarts of black- 
berries. He got twenty cents for 
them. 

The Wide Awake Boy shook his 
pocket. How much money had he 
earned? Now he had a dollar! 

The Wide Awake Boy hurried 
down the street to the Post Office. 

“Please give me ten red War 
Stamps,” he said to the Post- 
master, “‘and I’d like a new book 
to paste the stamps in.” 

The Wide Awake Boy held up 
his new stamps. 

“Who will help me lick these 
stamps?” he asked. 

“T will,” said Meanie the Dog. 

“T will,” said Stingy the Cat. 

“T will,” said Piggie the Pig. 

“No you won't,” said the Wide 
Awake Boy, “because I will do 
that myself,” and he did. 

Wide Awake Boy carried the 
War Savings Book home and put 
it on the mantel where everyone 
can See it. 
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Scratch ! SCRATCH! 
SCRATCH!” 

Bobby Rabbit’s eyes popped 
wide open when he heard the 
noise. Benny and Bunny were fast 
asleep on the other side of the 
room, and from the distance he 
could hear his father’s deep, rum- 
bling snore. 

“Scratch! Scratch!” the noise 
came again. 

“It’s something at the door,” 
decided Bobby, going to it and 
opening it a tiny crack. 

Putting his eye to the crack he 
peeped out. Reddy Squirrel sat 
just outside the door. When he 
saw who was there Bobby Rabbit 
opened the door wider. 

“What do you want, so early in 
the morning?” he asked his friend 
rather disapprovingly. 

“Let me in and I'll tell you,” 
said Reddy cheerfully. 

“No. You’d better not,” said 
Bobby coming out and pulling the 
door softly together behind him. 
“Everyone else is asleep.” 

“Well, it’s this way,” said Red- 
dy. “I heard Blackie Crow say a 
funny thing last night. He said 
that the children from the Big 
House had been over in the woods 
yesterday making little holes in 
some of the trees and putting 
sticks in the holes.” 

“What a queer thing to do!” 
said Bobby. 

“That’s what I think,” agreed 
Reddy. “I stored some nuts near 
there last fall, and I thought that 
I’d go over this morning and get 
some of the nuts and see the trees. 
Do you want to go along?” 

“Yes. I'll go,” replied Bobby. 
“That’s the funniest thing that I 
ever heard of doing to trees. I’d 
like to see them.” 

There had been a sharp frost 
the night before, and Bobby Rab- 
bit shivered a little in the early 
morning air, and started off on a 
brisk run. Reddy Squirrel kept at 
his side and then led the way to- 
wards the edge of the woods where 
he had made a storehouse for 
some of his nuts. 

Suddenly Bobby cried, “Look!” 

Reddy Squirrel stopped. 


“Where?” he asked. 

“Over there,” returned Bobby. 
“There are the trees with the lit- 
tle sticks sticking out of them.” 

“And there are PAILS hanging 
on the sticks,” said Reddy, staring 


"YES,"REDDY SAID"BUT CS 
IT LOOKS JUST LIKE 
WATER! 


in surprise at the strange sight. 

“It isn’t Christmas, so they 
can’t expect Santa Claus to fill the 
pails,” said Bobby. 

“Maybe the pails are full al- 
ready,” suggested Bobby. 

“Full of what?” Bobby wanted 
to know. 

“T can’t imagine,” said Reddy, 
“but I’m going to find out.” 

“How?” demanded Bobby Rab- 
bit. 

“Climb up and see of course,” 
said Reddy, hurrying over to the 
nearest tree. 

Bobby followed more slowly be- 
cause, after all, he couldn’t climb 
up and peep into the pails as Red- 
dy could, and he was feeling rath- 
er envious of the ease with which 
Reddy frisked up the tree trunk 
— peered over the edge of the 
pail. 

He looked into the pail for so 
long without saying a word that 
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Reddy Squirrel’s Fall 
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Bobby, waiting impatiently under 
the tree called. 

“What is in the pail?” 

“T don’t know,” admitted Reddy. 

“You don’t know!” exclaimed 
Bobby. “You’ve been looking into 
the pail. Is there anything at all 
in it?” 

“Yes,”’ Reddy said, “but it looks 
just like water.” 

“Perhaps it is water,” guessed 
Bobby. “Did it rain last night?’ 

“Not a drop, but there’s water 
on the stick and a lot in the pail,” 
said Reddy, twisting himself 
around and leaning farther over 
the pail. 

Suddenly there was a splash as 
Reddy disappeared from view. 

“Reddy! where are you? What 
ny happened ?” called Bobby Rab- 

it. 

“Glug-g-g-g!" gurgled Reddy 
from inside the pail. 

“Reddy!” Bobby called again 
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“What is the matter? Can’t you 
get out?” 

“No.” Reddy called back finally. 
“Help me!” 

“How can I?” answered Bobby. 
“T can’t get up there.” 

“But it’s wet in here and I’m 
getting very cold,” wailed Reddy. 
“You MUST help me.” 

“Why don’t you climb out?” 
Bobby asked. 

“T can’t. The pail is too big and 
the sides are too slippery,” Reddy 
called after making some more 
frantic efforts to find something 
for his little claws to cling to. 

“T’ll go and get some one to 
come and help,” said Bobby. 

“Hurry!” called Reddy. 

There was no one in sight as 
Bobby left the woods and hurried 
off in search of help for Reddy. He 
hardly knew which direction to go 
but finally started off towards the 
barn. 

He had gone but a little way 
when he caught sight of Reddy’s 
cousin Grayback, who was hurry- 
ing along looking neither to right 
or left. Bobby called to him and 
Grayback stopped and looked all 
about to see from which direction 
the call came. When he caught 
sight of Bobby he came running 
over. 

“You look so serious,” laughed 
Grayback. “What is the matter 
and where are you going?” 

“Something dreadful has hap- 
pened,” said Bobby. “Something 
dreadful has happened to Reddy, 
and I am looking for some one to 
help him.” 

“Is he in trouble again?” asked 
Grayback. 

al said Bobby. “He’s in a 
pall. ‘ 

“Pail!” said Grayback in aston- 
ishment. “What pail and why 


doesn’t he get out?” 

“He can’t because it’s so big and 
so slippery and because it’s partly 
filled with something.” 

“Filled with something?’ re- 
peated Grayback. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Well,” explained Bobby. “I 
really don’t know what is in the 
pail but Reddy said that it looked 
like water. He was looking so hard 
at it that he just slipped and fell 
in. Now he can’t get out.” 

“I’m sure that I never heard of 
such a foolish thing in my life,” 
exclaimed Grayback. “I was just 
out taking a little walk and I sup- 
pose I might just as well go along 
with you and get Reddy out of 
the pail.” 

When Bobby and Grayback 
came in sight of the trees with the 
pails hanging from the little sticks 
in their trunks Grayback stopped, 
staring in astonishment at the 
trees. 

“T thought that you must be 
fooling me for some reason when 
you talked about pails,” he said. 
“What do you suppose they are 
for?” 

“We didn’t know,” answered 
Bobby. “That’s why Reddy went 
up to look at them. He’s up in that 
one.” And Bobby pointed to the 
nearest tree calling, “Reddy! Red- 
dy! Are you still there?” 

“Where did you think I’d go? 
Help! Help!’ came Reddy’s voice 
weakly. 

Grayback hurried up the tree 
and peeped into the pail. 

“Hello there!” he called to his 
wet and unhappy cousin. “Can you 
catch hold of my tail? Ill pull 
you up in a jiffy.” 

Turning carefully around he 
lowered himself into the pail, hold- 
ing tightly to the edge with his 
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little paws. Reddy Squirrel caught 
= of Grayback’s great bushy 
tail. 

“This is the time I’m glad that 
you have a big one,” he said. 

“Hold on tightly,” cautioned 
Grayback, and then slowly he 
started to lift himself up and over 
the edge of the pail, pulling Reddy 
after him. 

It was in the midst of the res- 
cue that Blackie Crow happened 
to fly by and see the little meadow 
children. 

“What HAVE you been doing!” 
he exclaimed in surprise as Red- 
dy Squirrel came into view, wet 
and bedraggled and clutching 
Grayback’s tail tightly. 

Reddy and Grayback reached 
the ground where Bobby and 
Blackie waited for them without 
saying a word. Then Reddy shiv- 
ered and tried to shake his coat 
dry. 


“T wanted to see what was in 
the pails,” he explained at last. 
“You told me about the sticks in 
the trees, and it sounded so very 
queer. When I saw the pails it 
seemed queerer still.” 

“Oh ho!” laughed Blackie Crow. 
“So that’s what happened, is it? 
Well, I found out what the sticks 
and pails are for. The sap runs 
out of the trees and into the pails. 
Farmer Stone will boil the sap and 
make it into syrup. They say that 
maple syrup is very good indeed.” 

“Perhaps it is,” said Reddy, 
rubbing his eyes and ears which 
were still wet, “but I don’t think 
much of the sap.” 

“And perhaps it’s just as well,” 
thought Bobby Rabbit to himself, 
“that I couldn’t climb as well as 
Reddy or I might have fallen into 
a pail of sap, too.” 


Fruits may be different 

In shape, taste, and name, 
But all are delicious 

To eat, just the same. 


Melons have rinds, 
Oranges, seeds. 
Cherries have pits 
Like little round beads. 


FRUITS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Nuts have a shell, 
Bananas, a peel. 

Pineapples prickle 
Our fingers to feel. 


Grapes have a skin, 
Apples, a core. 

These areafew... 
Can you name any more? 
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The Poetry Corner 


THE FULL MOON 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


The moon’s a great big arc-light 
That’s fastened way up high. 

Instead of staying in one place 
It swings across the sky. 


And all the stars are little moths 
That try their best to fly 
And circle round and round the 
moon 
As it goes sailing by. 


KINDNESS REPAID 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


The robin is so very glad 
To be up North once more 
He spreads the news with gay 
“Cheer-up’s”, 
Repeated o’er and o’er. 


His merry song awakes the trees; 
Immediately their leaves 
Begin to stir themselves and 
stretch 
Before 
breeze. 


the spring’s warm 


And when at last each budding 
tree 
Is in its green robe dressed 
It offers to its robin friend 
A place to build a nest. 


MONDAY 


IvA RIEBEL JUDY 


Long long ago, the people called 
Diana goddess of 
The moon; and built great temples 
then 
To show to her their love. 


They said she drove her chariot 
Of silver through the night; 
It was the moon they meant, of 
course, 
Which filled them with delight. 


Phoebus Apollo, the god, 
Drove his chariot of flame 
Across the sky by day and was 
Her brother, so they claim. 


Diana loved the forest life 
In witching, bright moonlight; 
And eighty nymphs attended her 
When hunting in the night. 


So Monday was made sacred to 
This gentle goddess; though 
The — was really Moon Day 

or 
Our MONDAY which we know. 


BEGINNINGS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Milk comes from goats and cows. 
Honey comes from bees. 
Ivory comes from elephant tusks. 
Wood comes from trees. 


Silk comes from silkworms. 
Linen comes from flax. 
Wool comes from curly sheep ;— 


(It’s sheared right off their 
backs.) 


Rubber comes from rubber trees. 
Leather comes from skins 

Or hides of different animals,— 
And so it all begins! 


THE TREES IN MARCH 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


The trees protect themselves with 
ease 


When blustering March winds 
blow. 


They just pretend they are afraid 
And crouch down very low. 


Because they act so meek and mild 
The winds rush right on by, 


But when they’re gone the trees 
stand straight 


And smile up at the sky. 


OUR WEATHERVANE 
ROOSTER 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The rooster on our weathervane 
Is curious as can be— 


He turns with every changing 
breeze, 


There is so much to see. 


But there’s one point he turns to 
more; 


He likes that view the best 
The one he sees when facing east 
The wind, of course, is west. 


On all those days the sun spreads 
o’er 
The world a golden glow; 
It makes the rooster feel so gay 
He tries his best to crow. 
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GROWING 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I think it’s strange 
The way I grow. 

It happens when 
I do not know. 


I never see 
An inch appear, 
Although I’m always, 
Always here; 


But when I stand 
Against the wall, 

It seems as though 
I’m much less small 


’Cause Daddy draws 
Another line 

And shows me that 
I’m growing fine! 


EXTRA GOOD 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I have a clock that’s all my own 
That sits upon the shelf, 

And every day I take it down 
To wind it up myself. 


I handle it most carefully, 

And wind it once a day. 

(To keep it working properly, 
That is the only way.) 


It gives the time both day and 
night, 

And tells the time it should. 

I think my clock is really very, 

Extra very good! 


APRIL JOY 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


April takes her cobweb thread 
And bits of sunrise sky 


To fashion gowns for springtime 
flow’rs 


While they wait bold or shy. 


April, with deft fingers, makes 
From bits of sunset'clouds— 


And dark clouds, too—the gowns 
of birds 


That come in singing crowds. 


Then she shakes—oh, everywhere 
The bits of lovely skies 
Not used for bird and blossom 
gowns, 
And makes the butterflies! 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


An Arithmetic Drill in Grade II 


To acquaint the children with 
their number facts, we play the 
following game. The child who is 
“it” calls out a number and point- 
ing to a child, this child must give 
some fact using that number as 
the answer before the person “it” 
can count to ten. For example the 
number 6 is called. The answer 
could be two three’s are 6 or one 
half of twelve is 6, three and three 
are 6 or take six away from twelve 
is 6. It is surprising how quickly 
they learn their facts while play- 
ing the “game”. 

CAROLYN TOWLE. 


Dramatization of Stories 


ALL children love stories but 
few of them are content to remain 
still for too long a period. They like 
to have a part in it themselves. 
Whenever we tell them a story 
with repetitions for instance, we 


inimitable lead. 


BEGINNERS’ 
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School Bureau 


No uphill work with Dixon 
Beginners Pencils in your 
Primary Grades. In two fin- 


ishes—black, yellow: one 


“SIGHT SAVER 


3088S 


AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


allow the class as a whole to repeat 
that section in chorus. This retains 
their interest throughout. With 
this in mind, we have gone a step 
farther and using The Three Bears 
as an illustration, we carry on with 
this procedure. When the Three 
Bears go out to pick flowers we all 
walk around pretending to “pick 
flowers”. In other words we dram- 
atize stories whenever possible, 
thus furnishing physical exercise 
at a time when it is important. 
CAROLYN TOWLE. 


Hand and Brain 


of 
material in relation to acquiring 
knowledge—a first principle in 
teaching children that a teacher 
should keep her eye on. The in- 
tangible, mental process, needs to 
find a resting place in the tangible 
piece of paper, etc. 

Just two air-mail envelopes— 


one marked “New York,” the oth- 
er “San Francisco,” accounted for 
a big improvement in spelling for 
Mary Jane. It came about quite ac- 
cidentally—this air-mail spelling. 
A list of spelling words happened 
to be in an air-mail envelope. As 
she mastered a word she wanted to 
cut it off with scissors so another 
air-mail envelope was picked up to 
hold these mastered words. So in 
order to distinguish the envelopes 
they were named as stated. At 
length all the words from New 
York reached San Francisco. A 
game, of course. 

I tell this merely to illustrate 
the fact that even the simplest bit 
of manipulation is an aid to the 
child, particularly so if it, luckily, 
is of his own devising. An observ- 
ing, unafraid teacher will be quick 
to take advantage of these small 
devices. But remember to keep the 
manipulation simple. 

BERTHA G. RAMES 
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Meow Ready — illustrating 


HOME & TOWN ARTS 


for Schools like yours 


50c « copy 


Every issue carries actual ex- 
periences of teachers. You read 
about the lessons they use, you 
see what their children can do. 


You know how you hunt for 
ideas and illustrated material 
for your class work—SCHOOL 
ARTS gives you a constantly 
growing supply — it is the 
short-cut to teaching help 
which thousands of teachers 
have used since 1901. 


Ten big issues per year—will 
start your mind going on new 
teaching ideas—the 360 pages 
of illustrated help give you a 
file of illustrations for constant - 
reference. 


120 pages of announcements 
and advertisements give you 
news of the Art Teaching 
Field, and tell you about new 
products. 


Send $4.00 for a year 


488 pages (a big book) at a 
cost of a little over 2c a day 


Money back if not satisfied 


433 Printers’ Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


MARCH SCHOOL ARTS 


$4.00. yeer 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


A “Thank You” Note 


My third grade home room 
group gave a program and party 
for the fourth grade class at the 
close of the interesting unit on 
“The History and Use of Pea- 
nuts.” Since the fourth grade also 
has fundamental subjects in this 
room both classes occupy the same 
seats at different periods of the 
day. The pupils have become quite 
interested in their “unseen seat- 
mates,” and the care of personal 
effects left in the desks. They 
sometimes write notes to their 
seat-mates thanking them for care 
taken of the desks, or asking help 
in the care of books and pencils. 

After attending the third grade 
party the fourth grade pupils 
promptly suggested a “thank you” 
note. They expressed a desire for 
something very special. Group 
notes would not do. Neither would 
a class note. Some one suggested 
that each fourth grade pupil write 
his third grade seat-mate. This 
idea was highly acceptable. The 
notes written were very superior 
and the fourth grade enjoyed 
reading them in class. 

The third grade thoroughly ap- 
preciated these personal notes. 
They read them to their class and 
commented on interesting parts 
or unusual expressions. Ref- 
erences to their performance on 
the program delighted the third 
grade. The notes were placed in 
the class unit booklets. 

This was a short activity, but a 
very pleasing one. 

FREDRICA UPCHURCH 


To Encourage Good Reading 


O encourage reading with- 
out help and to promote interest 
in our second grade we read for 
“stars.” The new and difficult 
words are placed on the board, 
sounded’ and pronounced. Then 
each child is expected to read 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


_ Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What} ¥Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


Opportunity knocks now as never before 


without help. The children’s 
names are printed on the board 
with colored chalk. If a child is 
able to read without help a colored 
chalk star is drawn by his name. 
If all the children in a group re- 
ceive stars, 100% is placed above 
the list of names. At the end of 
the week the stars are counted and 
the number for each child is writ- 
ten on a chart. At the end of the 
month the children having the 
largest number of stars read 
stories to the class. 

This creates interest and each 
child takes pride in seeing his 
name and counting the number of 
stars to his credit. 

—LOLA F. TAGUE 


College of 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 312-c EVANSTON, ILL. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


in the Better 
Positions 


Write For Enrollment Material 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ “AGENCY 


NATL BANK BLO WILL 
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Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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DENVER. COLO 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USE IN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPOSITE CLA 


naneonn | hed Riding Hood and the Wolf 


‘ —in clay—but no common clay! for PLASTELINE is the aristocrat of a 
with PLASTELINE modeling mediums for fantastic or realistic subjects ... Its versatility, flexibility 
and perfect consistency make it ideal for simple primary grade projects or the 

most ambitious advanced art school modeling efforts. 

PLASTELINE is always plastic. No time is wasted in its preparation for 
use. It retains its shape without shrinking or drooping. 

Another important — and pleasant — feature of PLASTELINE is its cleanli- 
ness. It does not stick to the hands. And PLASTELINE is SAFE for the young- 
est children to use. It is non-poisonous in formula and coloring. Packed four 
quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC COLORS — 


456R 456C Dark Brown 
456M _ Bronze Green 156B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456J Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, '; lb. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 
Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your requisitions 
— and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY springfield, Massachusetts 


| THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL | | 
PLASTELINE 
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PLATINY 
MAN GANESE 
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SAO PAULO 


This section shows size of pictures 
and lettering on all maps 


AS A SOURCE OF QUICK REFERENCE to 
any subject having to do with South America they 
are unexcelled. For instance, a question, as: “In 
what parts of Brazil is coffee grown?” is answered 
instantly by looking at the map of Brazil where 
the locations of coffee plantations are clearly pic- 
tured. So, for any question relating to any South 
American country, the answer lies before you in 
pictorial presentation. Every teacher will appre- 
ciate the time-saving value of this simple type of 
research. Here are the facts concerning agricul- 
ture, natural history, mineral deposits and manu- 
facturing. 


ECONOMICS. Applied to present day economic 
structure, these maps show by their miniature 
pictures where manufacturing and commerce dom- 
inate, or where agriculture, sheep raising or min- 
ing is still the principal occupation — clearly inter- 
preting the industrial progress of each country. 

These “picture teaching” maps inspire the in- 


SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY 


Twelve Conservation Posters in Hectograph Ink 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


9184 


HERE is the whole story of present day South America 
in miniature pictures and factual legends on maps which by 
their pictorial arrangement show at a glance the varied in- 
dustries and resources of each of the ten South American 
republics and the Guianas. 


terest of primary grade children; and their detailed 
and accurate data is invaluable to the advanced 
student of Latin America in secondary and higher 
education. 


CORRELATED WITH HISTORY STUDY these 
maps visualize for the pupil the routes — over 
mountains, across rivers, through swampland and 
forests — of the pioneers who discovered and ex- 
plored the vast areas of the various countries. 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA are 
oI generous size, 12 x 18 inches, with clear pictures 
and lettering. They also show accurate topography 
—rivers, mountains, boundaries — of each coun- 
try, and a facsimile of each nation’s coat-of-arms. 

There are twelve plates— eleven maps and a 
descriptive text giving the area, capital, population, 
and the history, development and characteristics 
of each country. 

Price, per set, 60c postpaid 


TIME—To LEARN 


By Frances Ramm Ulrich 


War-time demands reduced 


to simple rhyming text and out- 
line designs that a child can un- 
derstand and apply in his own 
“help win the war” effort. Titles 
are in outline letters with open 
centers to be colored; pictorial de- 
signs also to be colored are at- 
tractive and expressive. Printed 
in hectograph ink, each poster 
makes 50 or more clear dupli- 
cates, so that each child may have 
a copy to color, take home — and 
remember! 

A timely and excellent set of 
posters for primary grades, em- 
phasizing important points of the 

Schools at War program of the U. S. Treasury Department: Save and 
Conserve. Among the subjects are Save Paper, Save Rubber, Take It With 
You (save store deliveries), Home Canning, Victory Gardens. Buy Defense 
Stamps, Save Your Clothes, etc., each with expressive illustration and 
simple rhyme. 


A Hectograph Portfolio 


9183 A new type of seatwork, complete in 
itself for teaching “telling time,’ and also 
providing definite progressive lessons cor- 
related to the clock dial study. Contains 
twelve lesson sheets, each presenting six or 
more simple time study problems. Each 
sheet makes 50 or more clear copies on any 
gelatine duplicator, providing individual 
seatwork for each child. Size 9x 12 inches. 


Price, per set, 60c postpaid Price, postpaid, 60c 
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BRADLEY'S 
OUTLINE picTURES 
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AND COLORING/] 
CUTTING mash 


ESKIMO VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


8303 This set of cut-outs is 
ideal to be used in conjunction 
with your study of the North- 
land— its people, their habits 
and mode of living. 


Eight sheets of cut-outs on 
heavy Bristol board showing Es- 
kimo men, women, children, 
dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, 
boats, weapons used. Gives a 
complete and vivid picture of 


DUTCH VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


8301 Cutting, Coloring and Constructing this Dutch Village makes an interesting 
and instructive Activity in which all the class may participate. Excellent for the 
Sand Table, as story illustration or the teaching of geography. The lines are not 
too intricate so that small children may cut out the figures without difficulty. 


Eight sheets of designs, featuring the life and habits of Holland Dutch—giving 
an accurate idea of the dress, customs, industries, etc. Cut-out figures include 
windmills, peasants dressed in native costume, houses, trees, geese, cows, ete. 


Directions for cutting, coloring and mounting. 


the habits, dress, food, customs, 
etc., of our neighbors of the 


far Northland. 
Price, postpaid, 60c 


Price, Postpaid 60e 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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PREFERENCE RATINGS 


Acme Scissors are now be- 
ing used by our armed forces. 
Raw materials must be used 
for military requirements be- 
fore domestic needs may be 
considered; equipment and 
personnel must be applied to 
war production. 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS ° 


THE Chinese Village pictured above is complete in every 
detail, and gives an authentic and accurate picture of the 
life and customs of the Far East. 

It contains every activity of daily life in a Chinese town. 
Among the straight line cut-outs are included—junks, sam- 
pans, pagodas, bamboo trees, Chinese houses, Chinese men, 
women and children, also many other figures. 

Complete directions for construction and coloring are 
contained in this set to make your study of China take on 
a real and active meaning to your pupils. It forms ideal 
material to supplement and round out a Chinese project. 
Only 60c per set postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD — MASSACHUSETTS 


It is important that 
PREFERENCE RATINGS 
accompany all orders. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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